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THE 
MYSTIC EYE OF HEATHCOTE. 


—@——- 
CHAPTER I. 
Love is wise in folly. Shakespeare. 

HeatTucoTg Axssey had not only aghost, but an 

eir-loom. 

A veritable ghost it was that trailed its whitegar- 
ments through the dim corridors, and rustled up and 
down the oaken stairs, and wailed at midnight in the 
tuined old chapel with the very voice of a banshee. 

The heir-loom was something more substantial— 

an opal ring—a heavy, antique affair, that had with- 
stood the wear and tear of a dozen generations. The 
“Mystic Eye,” the house of Heathcote called it, 
because, at certain intervals, when some great peril 
menaced one of the race, in the very heart of the 
er cat, translucent opal a human eye appeared, some- 
‘imes blazing with wrath, and anon melting with ten- 
derest pity. 

It was the “keeper ring,” this quaint old opal, 
and it was always worn by tho heir of the Abbey. 
Now the heir, and, consequently, the wearer of the 

keeper ring,” at the time our story begins was 
one Malcolm Heathcote, sole son and survivor of 
the deceased Lord Herbert Heathcote, late owner of 
the Abbey. Quite early in life this Malcolm Heath- 
cote had wedded with Lady Grace Delmar, of the 
Anchorage. 

These two estates—Heathcote Abbey and the An- 
chorage—than which there were few finer in England 
~—lay contiguous. The Abbey, a vast and gloomy 
Pile of Gothic architecture, was situated at the bot- 
tom of a dark and thickly wooded glen, fronted by 
deep and sunless lake, and shut in at the rear by 
tall trees and circling hills, which, even at noonday, 
cast a sombre shadow over the whole scene, which 
18 one of the wildest, loneliest, and most picturesque 
Perhaps on the north-west coast of England. 
ti The grim old Abbey was rich in historical associa- 

1ons ; the date of its foundation was lost in the 

imness of distant ages ; its cloisters had sheltered 
ings; it had its haunted cells, its spectre monks, 
aud, as we have stated, its ghost. 





(THE LAST GOOD NIGHT.) 


About three miles north of the Abbey, upon a com- 
manding eminence that overlooked the sea, stood 
the Anchorage, the seat of Admiral Delmar. The 
park extended to the coast, and the western wall rose 
directly from the edge of the cliff, which formed a 
natural boundary to this extensive domain. 

Immediately under this cliff nestled the little fish- 
ing village known as Shreveport; and outa little to 
the westward was the public-house called the 
“ Heathcote Arms.” 

Admiral Delmar and old Lord Heathcote were 
firm and faithful friends, stern aristocrats, and both 
of them faithful worshippers at the shrine of rank 
and wealth. The admiral had yellow gold by the 
chestfal, and, besides, a yellow-haired daughter 
called Grace, who was said to be as fair as any 
woman in the United Kingdom ; the old lord of the 
Abbey had an only son, Malcolm; and these two, 
anxious for the well-being of their offspring, made 
up their minds that it would be a wise step to unite 
the grand estates, and make the pretty daughter of 
the admiral wife to the young lord. Accordingly, 
the decree went forth. 

Pretty, yellow-haired Gracie made no objection, 
for all along, ever since the days when they played 
as children together, she had cherished a secret 
fancy for young Malcolm, which needed only the 
slightest encouragement to make it ripen into 
woman’s perfect love. When she heard the parental 
decree she blushingly assented ; but young Malcolm 
was, for a time, terribly rebellious. Somewhere in 
his travels he had met with a siren, and she held his 
heart so securely that pretty Grace, with all her 
charms, failed to win it back. 

But in due course of time stern threats of disin- 
heritance had their effect, and young Malcolm sul- 
lenly acquiesced and led Grace to the altar, making 
her his wife, and thereby securing for himself the 
pretty seat known as the Anchorage, and all the 
chests of gold, for in two weeks after the marriage 
the admiral died, and Grace was his only heir. 

If Malcolm Heathcote was an unloving hushand 
he was not an unkind one; his lady’s wishes were 
regarded as law;.and if her woman's heart ever 
yearned for something warmer than his stately po- 









































































liteness the world never was the wiser; she loved 
him with unquestioning devotion for one brief year, 
then her babe was born, and in giving it life the 
faithful heart ceased to throb, and the tender blue 
eyes closed with the sunlight of eternal peace gilding 
their golden fringes. 

Malcolm Heathcote had scarcely laid his young 
wife in her grave when he was shocked by the sud- 
den death of his father, which left him lord of the 
Abbey as wel! as master of the Anchorage. 

Little Grace, for the babe was a girl, was the ex- 
pectant heiress of almost fabulous wealth ; and her 
father, with a few vain regrets that she was not a 
son, left her in charge of Margaret Seaton, who had 
been his wife’s nurse and companion, andin two 
weeks after his double bereavement turned his back 
upon the old Abbey to drown his regrets in the ex- 
citement of travel. 

Five years crept by, and Lord Heathcote returned 
to the Abbey to find a fragile little thing, with sea- 
blue eyes and a pearl-white face set in a frame of 
gleaming curls; a gentle little sprite, who crept up 
to his knees, and wound her fairy arms about his 
neck, winning by her innocent ways that place in 
his heart for which her mother had vainly prayed. 
But neither the luxurious wealth of his home nor 
the caresses of his child could satisfy the cravings 
of the father’s restless and nomadic nature, and in 
a few months he was off again. 

Seven years after the death of his wife in Venice, 
one summer night he mot his boyhood’s idol, Coun- 
tess Brignoli she was then, widow of Count Leonardo 
~* a and mother of two children, a boy and a 
girl. 

She was a regal-looking woman, with a figure as 
lithe and graceful as a pantheress, a face as beauti- 
ful as an angel’s, and a demoniac nature and pas- 
sions. Rumour asserted her to be the daughter of 
a gipsy queen and a Spanish rover. 

In less than a month from the date of their meet- 
ing the haughty English nobleman, the lord of 
Heathcote Abbey, was again at her feet, all the ro- 
mance and ardour of his youth thrilling like lava 
through his veins. 

There was no stern edict to separate them now, 
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and the countess accepted him. They were wedded, 
and one lovely autumn afternoon he led her up the 
gray stone steps of the old Abbey as its future mis- 
tress. 

“A pretty pass, indeed,” quoth Nurse Seaton, 
sitting ina far chamber in the eastern wing, “a 

retty pass, when such feet as hers are to wear Grace 
Behene shoes. Dear me, great folks are as weak- 
minded as little ones now-a-days, or the lord of 

Heathcote Abbey would never have done such a 
thing. A real gipsy—one ean see it in her eyes, 
they glitter like a snake’s. Dearie me, if I had 
my own will I’d take Gracie and go back to the An- 
chorage—Heathcote Abbey’s no home for decent 
folk now. I do wonder what St. Denys Delmar will 
say. Sit down, Gracie, for pity’s sake don’t be 
peeping down as if you wanted to see them.” 

“But I do want to see ’em, auntie,’”’ replied the 
little figure, swaying backwards and forwards in the 
doorway, with its snowy robes and floating, golden 
hair and sea-blue eyes. 

‘** Well, you needn’t take my word for it, child, 
"twill be a bitter dose tous all, this second mar- 
riage, or you may laugh at Margaret Seaton for an 
idiot.” ; 

But I wish I could see the big cake, auntie, and 
all the fine people,” continued the child, creeping 
out to the head of the grand staircase, and looking 
wistfully down on the gay scene below—servants 
hurrying to and fro, lights flashing, and ever and 
anon the clash of musical instruments. 

‘‘ Emilie,” she called to a maid passing below ; 
** come, take me down, please.” 

But the girl hurried on, and, sitting on the top- 
most step, the little thing sobbed as if her heart 
would break. ” 

Just then came a bounding step, and a resonant} 
ringing voice shouted : 

‘ What’s the matter, little one ?”’ 

Gracie raised her head, and shook back her golden 
curls. 


A fine-looking, well-grown lad stgod half way up} 


the stairs, 


‘Where did you drop from P” he continued ; “Tf 
could have taken you for a real fairy—do tell me; 


your name and where you live.” 
‘* My name is Gracie, and I live with auntie,” re- 
plied the child, regarding him with wide-eyed wonder. 
‘* Where does auntie live ?’”” 


‘Up here,” she replied, pointing over her shoul- 


der towards the open door. 

The boy reached her side with a single bound. 

“Mayn’t I go with you and see hor?” he asked, 
holding out his hand, 

Gracie glanced up at his beld, good-humoured 
face, and put her hand eonfidingly in his, 

* But I did want to see the big cake and to get 
some sugar-plums,’’ she whispered, the tears rising 
in her eyes again. 

* You precious little beauty, don’t you cry—you 
shall see it. Why, bless you, I’ll take you down 
and show you everything. See here, l’ve got my 
pockets full of sugar-plums now.” 

Gracie’s blue eyes twinkled like stars at sight of 
the candies he hauled up from the depths of his 
zapacious pockets, and she drew him into the 
shamber with all the speed her little feet could 
zommand. 

** There’s auntie,” she said, pointing towards the 
window where Margaret Seaton sat ; “ give her some 
too.’’ 

The sound of their voices brought the nurse to her 
feet. She swept the boy from head to foot with a 
single glance of her keen gray eyes. A fine, com- 
pact figure, and a ruddy, English face, with curling 
blonde hair, and frank, brown eyes met her gaze, 

“Who are you, boy ?”’ she asked, at length, 

* Carlos Brignoli, madam.” 

* What?” she ejaculated, in amazement; “ that 
woman’s son ?” 

* Yes, madam.” 

“Nonsense; you needn’t expect me to credit such 
‘oolishness ; you might as well tell me a white lamb 
was the cub of a wolf. No woman with eyes like 
ners ever gave birth to the likes of you.” 

The lad’s eyes twinkled. 

‘**Thank you, ma’am,” he replied, half seriously, 
nalf in fun ; “‘ you couldn’t have paid me a higher 
compliment. I’d give every finger on my right hand 
if what you say were true, for, between you and my- 
self, madam, Lady Heathcote is just the deucedest 
woman that ever the sun shone on! But she’s my 
mother, and a fine lady, but won’t she make my lord 
toe the mark? Whew! but mum’s the word, auntie, 
you understand.” 

Nurse Seaton broke into a laugh in spite of her- 
self; the boy’s comical originality was irresistible. 

“You're a dutiful son,” she said, “ talking in such 
@ way of your mother.” 

“ Oh, to be sure, I’m a model son, auntie ; and the 
countess is the queen of mothers, you’ll understand 
by-and-bye. But here’s this little child wants to 
see the big cake—mayn’t I take her down ?” 

Gracie added her mute but most eloquent appeal ; 


” 


aitant i pana one love of 
At ‘inop by hel her son, ©} Bie 


‘Tm afraid to trust her in such a company,” she 


said. . 

“Oh, I'll take care of her—depend on that. Come, 
little one, I’ll show you your new mamma—don’t 
you want to see her ?’” 

Gracie shook her head, and her lips began to 
quiver. 

“ My own mamma’s dead,” she whispered. 

The lad stroked her golden curls with a look of 
tender pity in his eyes. . 

“ Poor little thing,” he said. ‘“ Well, never mind 
about the new mamma, I’ll take care of you.” — 

The child drew closer to his side, holding a tight 
grasp on her apron, which was filled with candies. 

“Ts your mamma dead ?” she said. 

The boy’s face saddened, and a moment after it 
grew hard and scoffing. F 

“No, baby,”’ he replied, “she’s not dead, but it 
seems to me I never had @ mother—that’s funny, 
now, isn’t it, auntie? You'll find us a queer lot, I’m 

inki my lady mother and me, and my sister, 
Countess Beatrice. Saints and ministers, defend us! 
but she’s a tiger-cat, and as beautiful as an angel ! 
Ha! ha! ha! how you stare. I’m not crazy, auntie!” 

“T am not sure but you are!’ muttered Margaret, 
watching him uneasily as he descended the stairs, 
with little Gracie clinging to his hand. — 
~ Lady Heathcote sat in the grand drawing-room of 
the Abbey. Her chair of state, a huge affair, cush- 
ioned with royal purple velvet, stood on an elevated 
dais, beneath an over-arching bower of roses and 
ev . » Her bridal robes of glittering, gold- 
tinted silk trailed to her feet in lustrous waves, and 
the diamonds on her bosom and amid the coils of her 
bine-black + Lag a like aamning pane. 

“‘ Asguredly, "an friend was saying, 
gallantly, % bens ome Ponce de Leon’s 

tain, and hawedrunk of the ical elixir! you 
tent ten years younger than.when I last saw you,” 
er 


and d gracious re- 

She geen ant eon, 

utiful, with that Hoe’ beeen on her 
and, such a dusky gplendour in her 


ing his way through the » hol 
thathamd, Bight up to the foot af the 
thelittle with her 
re and sea-blue eyes, and hair. 
per bowing low,-and with mocking courtesy, he 
+ ‘ <o 
“Will your deipehty mae: to” present your 
dapehter, Lady Grace Heathcote, heiress of Heath- 
y ” 
Lady Heathcote looked amazed, and turned her 
inquiring gaze upon her husband. 
“Tis my little daughter,” explained his lordship, 


humbly. 
“Your daughter ¢ I did not know you had a 
hild.”” 


, The high-born Englishman crimsoned with con- 
usion. 

‘True, my love; I did not think to tell you,” he 
said, hiseyes fullof imploring love. ‘‘ Come hither, 
Gracie, and speak to your new mother.” 

An appalling change swept over the bride’s face ; 
the rich bloom left her cheeks, her lips grew livid 
and parted nervelessly, showing the g: ing teeth 
between, and the dusky splendour of hereyes glowed 
into a baleful glare. 

She clasped her jewelled hands and clenched her 
teeth in a perfect frenzy of rage, her wicked, mur- 
derous gaze glowering upon the little motherless 
child that stood timidly before her. 

Lord Heathcote caught his breath in terror. 

“My dear wife——’’ he began, laying his hand on 
her arm. 

She cast it off as if it had been a viper, but his 
voice brought her to her senses, and on the instant 
she replaced her mask of smiles. 

“ Well, twas a surprise, indeed,”’ she said. “ You 
ought to have prepared me for this, Lord Heathcote. 
Come, little one, shake hands.” 

But Gracie clung to Carlos with a little ery of 
terror. i, 

He drew her away. In the meantime Lord and 

Lady Heathcote looked for an instant into each 
other’s eyes, and in that brief glance, even at that 
early hour of their wedlock, it seemed that the poor 
man saw and understood what a terrible mistake he 
had made. 
He arose from his cushion at her feet and made 
his way into the open air like one in a dream; but 
her ladyship turned to her guests, the crimson leap- 
ing back to her dark cheeks and her eyes burning 
with redoubled splendour. 





. CHAPTER II. 
Why, I can smile, and murther while I smile, 
And ery content to that which grieves my heart. 
, 3 Henry VE. 
Lapy HEarHcores was in her glory on the after- 


was velvet—jet black, for that became her bes. 
with rubies blazing on her breast and in her hy, 
They sat upon the western terrace, my lady andh, 
guests, and a gay and gallant party of aristocn; 
they were. 

There were the Delmars, of course; St. 
and his daughters, from the Anchorage; and tp 
Glandores, lord and lady, and some half-dozen hope, 
ful heirs; then there were the Earl of Hallowell, ay} 
Earl Ruthven Remington, from the Hermitage~, 
secluded country seat somewhere upon the Cornis, 
coast—and last, though by no means least, the, 
was Colonel Ludovic Hernshawe, an Indian office 
of considerable note, a prime favourite and an old, 
old friend of Lady Heathcote. 

The occasion was the anniversary of her Wedding. 
day, and her ladyship had invited these few sele 
friends to aid her in its commemoration. 

They were all on the western terrace, and in a. 
ticipation of the elaborate dinner in course of pr. 
— below. She was dispensing with her om 

nty hands, from silver salvers and tiny jewell: 
cups, luscious fruits and rare old wine with thy 
mellow fire of a hcndred summers in its 
sparkle—a unique repast, and thoroughly appr. 
ciated by her guests. 

Colonel Hernshawe, the bronzed and bearded Ip. 
dian officer, assisted her, dispensing at interys) 
silver plates of golden pomegranates and little tray; 
of crispy cakes. It was mid-autumn, and all ti» 
hills around and every window in the old Abbey 
blazed with golden light. 

** This ig a scene for an artist,’’? remarked Lor 
Glandore, glancing from the russet hill to the gay 
groups on the terrace. 

Lady Heathcote laughed, and, catching up a trail. 
ing — vine, hag it a crown hung with nor 
and then a purple cluster @ scarlet and 
placed it on her glorious head. ‘ples 

“You shall paint me as queen of ‘the feast,” sh: 
said, gaily 5 “but, come; wine should never wait!” 

She fell to pouring out the wine, passing the tia; 
cups around, and smiling graciously as they drau 
her health. But all at once her sparkling fax 


clouded. 
* Tig my wedding-day,”’ she cried, with well-a:. 


sumed ess, “*and’ my lord ig absent. Ab, 
friends!” | 

There was infinite pathos in her voice. Her guest: 
looked indignant. 


“There he comes now,” remarked the colonel; 
“he ‘looks unwell—Heathcote’s not himself »- 


y lady clasped her hands, and turned her anxiow 
gaze upon him. He wascoming up from the grav:- 
yard, through whose solemn shadows the white 
shaft abows hia first wife’s grave was dimly visible. 
The five years of his second marriage had made the 
lord of the Abbey an old man, His step was slow 
and listless, the hair upon his temples streaked with 
gray, and the expression of his face betokened the 
deepest and most incurable remorse. 

His wife watched him narrowly as he came up the 
walk, with a peculiar blazing light in her eyes ; then, 
bending over the terrace, her Bacchus crown still 
upon her brow, she called, sweetly : 

“The feast awaits—will not my lord honour us?” 

He glanced up, and, seeing her fase, a deeper 
gloom seemed to settle on his own, but he ascended 
to the terrace and greeted his guests, little Gracie, 
his daughter, tripping after him. 

In the meantime Lady Heathcote selected a pecu- 
liar cup, a little crystal affair, standing by itself on 
the salver, and already filled. 

“ "Pig the anniversary of our wedding-day,” she 
said, ‘‘and your guests await you.” : 

He received the cup from her hand ; for an in- 
stant the yellow sunlight shivered in waves of light 
through the crystal, revealing a faint greenish mist 
in the ruby liquid, but his lordship did not notice it. 
He raised it to his lips with a gallant word or two 
for his friends. ‘ Sah: 

At the same instant his stepson, Carlos Brignoli, 
who. was watching keenly from a corner, plunged 
forward as if to dash the cup from his lips, but was 
too late—it had been drained to the dregs. 

A few hours later the mellow effulgence of «2 
astral lamp floated in golden waves through the 
grand old library of the Abbey, bringing out in bold 
relief the crowded files of volumes, and lighting up 
the stately portraits with strange and vivid bright- 


ness. 7 
Lord Heathcote sat in his favourite arm-chair, bis 
little Greek testament on his knee, but he was not 


front of him were drawn aside, revealing the por- 
trait of Grace Delmar, his dead wife; and he gazed 
with tear-dimmed eyes upon the semblance of her 
sweet, girlish face. . f 

So great was his abstraction that he did not 20 
tice the entrance of his daughter, but when she 
came to his side he put out his arm and encircl 
her. 








yet the nurse hesitated. 


noon to which we now direct attention. Her robe 


“ Gracie dear,” he said, his voice low and tender, 





reading. ‘ — 
The crimson hangings that draped a recess just 10. 
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“Thave had a fancy all the evening that your mother 
js near me, her very presence seems round and about 
me. I see her lips and eyes—they glow with living 
tenderness. Ah! if those sweet lips could speak to 
me once more! We are very blind and foolish some- 
times, my little Gracie. When your sweet mother 
was alive I failed to give her the love she so richly 
deserved ; I had given my heart into another 
woman’s keeping, and she has trampled it beneath 
her feet, and covered my proud name with shame 
and dishonour. Poor, blind idiot that I have been, 
I can see clearly enough now, but it is too late, too 
late!” 

The girl stroked the hair from his brow, looking 
down into his noble face with inexpressible tender- 


ness. 

“Dearest father,’’ she murmured. 

“ Ay, little one,” he continued, “ thou art thy 
mother’s own child, Heaven bless thee ; but I fear 
it will fare ill with thee, my pretty dove, if I should 
die and leave thee in this vulture’s nest.” 

She clasped his neck convulsively. 

*“ Precious father, do not talk of dying. I could 
not live without you; you are all I have on 
earth.” 

“Notall; you forget Aunt Margaret and your 
cousins at the Anchorage, my sweet.” 

“ But they are not you—I could not live without 
you, father.” 

A sudden pain seemed to pierce his heart, he 
gasped for breath, growing faint and deathly white, 

Gracie shrieked with terror. 

“Father, father, what is it? Youareill! Let 
me ring for assistance.” 

“Nay, it is over now,” he replied, “ merely a 
passing pain. But I am not quite myself, child, 
and there are interests that have already been too 
long neglected. I should not like to die and leave 
you at the mercy of that false and treacherous—— 
But no matter, I have made my will, it is in the 
ebony casket with the rest of my papers. To-mor- 
row, Heaven willing, we will drive over to the An- 
chorage, and I will put them in the hands of St. 
Denys, and this too,” he added, raising his hand, 
upon which the great opal ring glittered. ‘* I desire 
especially that you should have this ring, and St, 
Denys will carry out my wishes to the letter. In 
case of my death, Gracie, [have made provision for 
you to make the Anchorage your home. You would 
find this ghastly old Abbey too lonely.” 

Grace clung to his neck with convulsive sobs. 

“Father, father!” she entreated, ‘don’t, don’t ; 
you will break my heart!’’ 

“But you will be forced to face the reality sooner 
or later, my love,” he said, tenderly. 

“No, no ; I may die first—pray a thatI may 
die first !’” 

“Poor little lamb. Heaven shield thee from the 
ravenous wolves—but thou art as white as thy robe, 
eweet; I will not distress thee more. To-morrow 
I will arrange it all—to-morrow. Come now, kiss 
me good night, and hie thee to thy couch; my pretty 
et will lose her bright colours by pal late 

ours.”’ 

She kissed him over and over, and as he held her 
to his heart she felt him start again, as if from the 
thrust of some sudden pain. 

. “ keg are ill, father ; let me stay with you,” she 
egged, 

“No, my child ; Iam going to bed myself directly. 
Good night.” 

“Good night, dearest father—here’s the bell,” 
placing a little silver trifle on his table; ‘‘ take it to 
your room, and if you feel the least unwell ring it, 
and I shall be sure to hear.” 

_ “Dear, thoughtful child,” he murmured, embrac- 
ing her again. 

Grace left the library, closing the door softly be- 
hind her. In the gloomy corridor without an icy 
chill, like the very breath of the grave, struck her, 
freezing the very blood in her veins, and, as she flew 
on towards her own chamber, a spectre-like figure 
hurried past her, trailing its rustling garments 
through the dusky gloom. 

Half beside herself with terror, the girl sped on 
until she had gained her own room, then she dropped 
into a seat, weak and panting. 

Had she really seen the ghost at last ? 

Excited and bewildered, she dismissed her maid, 
and, throwing herself, all dressed as she was, upon 
the bed, she tried to compose her mind to sleep. 
But the effort proved utterly ineffectual, 

A storm was raging without; from her window 
she could eatch occasional glimpses of the scudding 
clouds and leaping waves, and the roar and swell of 
the surf sounded like distant thunder. 

h A strange feeling of dread and expectation thrilled 
‘Heras she lay hour after hour starting and trembling 
at the slightest sound. 

She heard Nurse Seaton come up from the kitchen 
wae pause for a moment at the door, then, believing 
the asleep, go on to her own chamber, after which 
: aonee grew silent, but for the hoarse roar of the 


Grace lay almost breathless, straining her eyes in 





the darkness, and fancying that weird faces peeped 
and gibbered through the parted curtains. 

Her sense of hearing seemed all at once to be ren- 
dered doubly acute, the slightest sound, the creak- 
ing of a shutter, or the rustle of a curtain, came 
upon her excited fancy with the most awful distinct- 
ness. 


A cold perspiration broke out upon her brow, her [ 


heart seemed to cease its yfulsations, and she lay in 
an agony of terrible suspense, when, sharp and dis- 
tinct upon the midnight silence, broke the ringing 
peal of the little silver bell, 

With a suppressed cry she sprang from her 
couch, and the next instant she was in the library. 

Her father sat where she had left him, but his 
head had fallen back, and his pale, distorted face 
showed all too plainly that he wasin the last agonies 
of dissolution. 

‘“* Father, dear father, speak to me once more.” 

The entreating voice called back for one instant 
the wandering senses of the dying man; his eyes 
opened witha glance of recognition, and he strug- 
gled to speak. But only these words escaped his 
whitening lips: 

“ Ah, heaven, too late—St. Delmar—in the Mystic 
Eye—he ws——” 

Then, with one last superhuman effort, though the 
film of death already obscured his sight, he drew 
the old opal ring from his finger, and pressed it into 
her hand. One mighty throe of agony, a gasping 
effort to peak, and the haughty head fell back upon 
the girl’s bosom. 

Lord Malcolm Heathcote was dead. For him there 
was no to-morrow. 

Grace uttered one wild cry, then, catching up the 
silver bell, she rang a peal that startled the entire 
household. 

When Nurse Seaton, who was the first to answer 
this startling summons, entered the library she 
found two Fwy lifeless bodies, for the daughter 
lay beside her father, white and still, and to all ap; 

ces dead, and on the Turkish rug in front of 
hem, gleaming strangely in the faint light of day- 
dawn, lay the old opal ring. 

“ Oh, Heaven !” she gasped, “ what is this ?” 

Then, with one swift glance, seeing how matters 
stood, and, taking an instantaneous resolution, she 
stooped down and picked up the old ring. 

Asshe slipped it in her pocket she glanced at the 
great, luminous setting, and, glaring up from its 
glowing depths with a weird and ghastly light, was 
the semblance of a human eye! 

“ Ah,” she murmured, her stern face growing a 
shade whiter ; “ the Mystic Eye !—the warning! If 
the old saying holds good, some calamity worse than 
death threatens the house of Heathcote.” 


QHAPTER IItI, 
If my suspect be false, forgive me, Heav’n, 
For judgment only doth belong to thee. 
2 Henry VI, 

“ Dap, did you say, doctor 2” 

* Quite dead,” replied Doctor Wurt, coming ont 
from the library. ‘“* There was no sign of life when 
I arrived.” 

It was Carlos Brignoli who asked the question, 
and as the doctor’s words confirmed what he had 
heard he stood like one suddenly turned to stone, 

Great Heayen !” he cried, growing white to the 
very lips. “This is terrible! Who—what killed 
him, doctor ?” 

The old man shot a keen glance at the boy’s face 
before he answered, 

“ Ihave not quite decided yet—heart-disecase may- 
” 


“Oh, I might have saved him!—I might have 
saved him!” the boy cried, in a wailing voice. then, 
eatching the doctor’s eye, he checked the jx:.ssion- 
ate words and darted away, with a look of horror 
and agony on his face that the old physician never 
forgot, 

‘** Something wrong!’”’ he muttered, descending 
the stairs—“‘ some foul play! Just what I looked 
for when Heathcote married that woman. 
suspects something—I saw it in hiseye. What an 
open, truthfulface he has! ’Tis a marvel that such 
a woman can be his mother!’ 

Meanwhile the youth sped down the dusky corri- 
dor to the door of his mother’s chamber. 

He met her in the doorway, wrapped in a velvet 
robe. His white, horror-stricken face seemed to 
her like an accusing ghost, and she uttered a cry of 
terror, 

He seized her arm with a grip that made it ache 
and tingle as he hissed into her ear: 

* He’s dead! Do you knowit? Your work was 
swift and sure. Woman, in Heaven’s name, I en- 
treat you—say that you are not my mother!” 

For one instant, in the face of this unlooked-for 
accusation, she paledand cowered, the very image of 
craven guilt and terror. But in the next breath 
she rallied, and a glare of hideous rage lit her 
eyes. 

‘*T am your mother!” she replied, shaking off his 
grasping hand—‘ your mother!”—-and she laughed 


The boy’ 





with taunting cruelty ; “but I warn you to bea 

dutiful son ; do not cross my path, or meddle with 

my plansand purposes! All who do that die! die! 
ie ‘hd . 


She uttered the significant threat so close that her 
hot breath seemed to scorch his cheek, then she fled 
away in the uncertain light. 

Her son made his way down the grand staircase, 
and out upon the eastern terrace. 

The golden dawn of day was just breaking, gild- 
ing the opal autumn skies and all the battlements 
and turrets of the old Abbey with misty radiance. 
The lad faced this dawning day with a haggard, 
hopeless face. 

“My mother!” he wailed ; “ my mother! Heaven 
pity me; my lot is a bitter one!” 

The Heathcote will was a peculiar one, and had 
been held sacred from the very foundation of this 
ancient and haughty race. 

The famous old Abbey, together with all the real 
estate, and indeed the undivided fortune, not except- 
ing the massive plate and antique jewels, was strictly 
entailed to the nearest male relative of the deceased, 
and had descended from one to another of these high- 
born Saxon men for centuries ; and with every pass- 
ing year, while other estates and noble houses 
crumbled into dust, this great fortune being in- 
herited and held intact and undivided, had enlarged 
and enriched itgelf until, at the period which opens 
our story, it was one of the most valuable posses- 
sions in England. 

There was, however, a proviso in this famous old 
Heathcote will in case, at some time or other in the 
course of events, the great property should descend 
to a female heir, 

In this case, there being no male heir bearing the 
family name, this female heir was to inherit the un- 
divided estate, as the male heirs had hitherto done ; 
but the lord of the Abbey from whom she was to 
inherit it was to choose whatsoever man he might 
deem fitting to become her husband, and that man, 
upon taking her to be his wife, was to change his 
patronymic, and assume her name, in order that the 
Heathcote race might be perpetuated. 

Centuries upon centuries had “ rolled down the 
ringing grooves of time,” and whenever a lord of 
the Abbey had died there had always been some 
proud, Saxon-haired Heathcote to inherit the great 
estate, and to wear the wondreus old “ keeper ring ;” 
but now, at last, Lord Malcolm Heathcote lay dead 
in the marble vault where so many of his ancestors 
reposed ; and all the untold wealth, aud the control 
of the grim old Abbey, had descended upon the slen- 
der shoulders of his only child, little golden-haired 
Gracie. Not in all wide England was there another 
Heathcote. 

The chill October rain dripped ceaselessly, and a 
wild, wailing blast whirled the wet leaves up and 
down the broad walks as the long line of mourners 
filed slowly back from the grand old graveyard and 
took their places in the great drawing-room to hear 
the reading of the will. 

The family solicitor had come down from London, 
and, being introduced by St. Denys Delmar, he took 
his seat at the little inlaid table, and unlocked the 
gold and ebony casket in which the Heathcote docu- 
ments had been kept for ages. 

‘There was the will—a ponderous, time-stained roll 
of parchment, with heavy seals, and multitudinous 
signatures. 

The little lawyer adjusted his gold-bowed specta- 
cles, and went through it in a quick, nerveless voice. 
Then he came down to the deceased lord's wishes, 
and every breath was suspended, and every eye 
turned instinctively towards the fair, grief-stricken 
face of the young heiress, who, sitting in the shadow 
of the heavy purple curtains, seemed all uncon- 
scious in the aching misery of her bereavement that 
her destiny was being read. 

There was a long list of minor bequests and le- 
gacies, such asa life annuity to Margaret Seaton, 
and various donations to other faithful servants ; 
then the estate known as the Anchorago was be- 
queathed to St. Denys Delmar, cousin to the de- 
ceased lord’s first wife; then a country house some- 
where in Cumberland and a bounteous annuity were 
apportioned to my Lady Heathcote ; and then—— 

“To my dear and only child, Lady Grace Delmar 
Heathcote, I bequeath a father’s blessing, and I en- 
treat of her, as my last will and desire, to wed for 
her husband, and the future bearer of my good 
name, Heathcote Ruthven Remington, son of my 
best and oldest friend, Earl Ruthven Remington, 
of the Hermitage, said marriage to be consummated 
not sooner than her eighteenth and not later than 
her twenty-first year.” 

As the voice of the lawyer ceased Lady Heath- 
cote dropped her lace handkerchief and uttered a 
sharp cry of surprise ; but the instant after she re- 
covered her self-command, and a dead silence en- 
sued, but for the rustling of the papers, which the 
lawyer busily returned to their place in the gold and 
ebony casket. 

Dimly comprehending what she had heard, little 
Grace turned her blue eyes with a look of half- 
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frightened inquiry towards the corner where Lord “What a beauty Grace will be in a year or two— | came a short, sharp cry of unutterable surprise aj 
Lemington sat. she’s a trifle too thin now. She takes her father’s | terror, and my lady dropped down in a dead heap 

He caught the pitcous glance, and crossed over | death hard, doesn’t she?” Nurse Seaton’s feet. 
to her side. “ Very hard,” responded Margaret, curtly. * Ay, she knows me at last!” muttered the nnrg 

“My dear little girl,” he said, laying his hand| “She needs change of air; and that brings me | as she left the apartment ; “and henceforth the, 
upon ce head, “let us hope that this, your dear | to the point in question. Nurse,I want to take will be war between us two—and war it shall be, j 
father’s last request, will in time make us all con- | Gracie to winter in Italy, but she’s not willing, and I | the very knife!” 
tent andhappy. For the present——” wish you to aid me in winning her over—will you ?” (To be continued.) 

But poor, heart-broken little Grace, unable to “No!” 
hear another word, burst into a paroxysm of child- The unhesitating, bullet-like answer brought my 
ish sobbing, and was conducted to her chamber by | lady to her feet, erect and defiant, but the instant SCIENCE. 
Nurse Seaton and her cousin, Maud Delmar. And | after she fell back upon the tiger-skins in assumed 
thus the day of Lord Heathoote’s funeral came to | indifference. Tue Thames Tunnel, thougkt to be such, 
an eud. “ome why not, my good woman ?” she novelty, was anticipated by one under the Eupliaty 
CHAPTER IV. ar iecanse 1 think sho will do better at home.” Se See ee Oe ae 

Attempt the end, and never stand to doubt ; “But Doctor Wurt says she needs change of air; me rici 
Nothing's so hard but search will find it = “ and bed — = pee ot a a -_ Pe sed - ef . eee ee ae 
errick, our party wi is dau r Maud. rei wis P : - Apes 

Lapy Hearucore did not believe in the wisdom | you are d be chiki, "eam, and help me A win | Testore vigour and nimbleness to the gouty limbs ¢ 
of the old saying: “ Never cross a bridge till you | Gracie over. ’Tis merely a childish whim of hers decrepit bon. vivants, the recent discoveries of Dr, 
come to it.” On the contrary, she made it a point | not wishing to go.” Bernier, @ French physician, show electricity to be 
in her strategy always to throw out her pontoons in The nurse made no answer, and my lady went ari ere mg roy for the evil — = OXCessiry 
advance. on: rinking on the human nose. e doctor maintaiy 

Accordingly, on the very second week after his “My own daughter, Beatrice, will complete her that, by the application of an electric current to nose 
lordship’s funeral, she summoned Nurse Seaton to | education in a month, and I fancied she and Gracie | @Ve2 of the most Bacchanalian hue, the flesh may ty 
her chamber. would be such friends, and spend such a pleasant | ™de “to come again as the flesh of a little child,’ 

The good woman dropped her work in amazement | winter at my old Italian home. Poor little Gracie | #24 he supports his assertion by a case performel 
as the servant delivered the message. stands sadly in need of sunshine, and gaiety, and | °0 @ female patient of his own, a woman of high 

“Me?” she said; “what on earth can that wo- | cheerful friends; the child is moping herself to | tauk. 
man want of me.” death. Moreover, she needs some little finishing | Burninc Merats as Furt.—We can haril; 

The youth Carlos, sitting in one corner witha book | before she is qualified to take her place as lady of | expect to. make use of the heat of burning metals 
of engravings he had been showing to Gracie, burst | the Abbey, and the old convent down by my estate | a substitute for wood, coal, or other fuel, but thers 
into a laugh. will be just the place forher. Her guardian, St.| may be occasions, where a sudden and short heat is 

“Forgive me, Gracie dear,” he said, glancing | Denys, though an excellent man, knows nothing of required, in which metals would prove available 
tenderly towards her wan, sorrowful face; “ but | the requisites of a young girl's proper training, 80 I | Some experiments, made by Ditte, upon the heat o 
really Aunt Margaret’s face looked so startled. Yes, | feel it my duty to look to the matter myself; and oatialen of a few of the commonest metals 
auntie,” he continued, * she wants you ; I heard them | really, my good nurse, I had counted on your aid.” | therefore of sufficient interest to be recorded With 
Yn —— night, and meant to have told you, but = ee made ie? ae mentally | out going into the details of the processes by whic 

orgot. anathematizi er as an idiot, m went on: i i 

«“ Heard who?” demanded Seaton, sternly, a vy wend root wenn ‘he 7 thi + Pate et ye aes at his parle Tog i ny gaan “or - 

‘Oh, my mother, and Colonel Ludovic, the Indian | you aes the Heathcote jewels, and the plate, and f ih " oa > et ees 
officer; they are fast friends, you know,’’ he con- | the cash-box, and that queer old ring my lord always mete » me Sih ain cea Gh Lda 
tinued, a bitter smile distorting his manly young | wore. What do you suppose has become of them ?” Magnesium... 6 130°5 units of heat 7 073.568 u ite 
face ; “‘ they were in the library, and I was in the “They are where my lord put them, I suppose, | 7; 8 ei 13376 r 44,248 ‘ 
recess of the window, so I heard their plans.” madam.” a 1 reve ” ” 87 502 

“ That was mean ; you should not have listened,” * Where is that ?” Cadmin Minnis OTL ” ” 15°23] 
replied Margaret, curtly. The nurse laughed, and a sinister light glimmered | ~" eg Pegi Body he: gry 

“Oh, nonsense; don't talk that way, auntie; I | in her steel-gray eyes. Two of these metals have been actually tried ix 
shan’t like you if you do. I dislike women who lec- “That secret lies with him in his grave,” she both light and heat, namely, magnesium and zinc. 
ture. I'm about as honest as you are, and I loathe | said. Epwarp G. KEARsING’s AND LxroNnzo Kaat: 
a mean act, but, bless your simple soul, you'll be My lady flashed a terrific glance from her dusky | SING’s PRocEssES FOR PREPARING GOLD Pi 
glad enough to have me listen, and watch, and play eyes. Her patience was well nigh exhausted, but | Denrat Purrosss.—The above-named gentlema 
a good many more sly tricks, before you are many | she resolved to make another venture. " have invented an improved process of preparing gold 
weeks older. Lord Heathcote’s in his grave now,| ‘You suppose he concealed them previous to his | for dental purposes, and a new method of makiog 
and you'll have to ‘get up and dust things,’ to keep | death then?” she continued. ‘ Why, how very ab- | blocks of gold from prepared foil. It consists, fir, 
the start of my lady mother. But, Grace, sweet little | surd! What could have been my lord’s motive? | in making the foil pliable, by subjecting the game to 
sister, I had forgotten you—I’m a brutal fellow to "Tis a great pity for Gracie. She will be the first | heat between layers of paper or other fabric. It also 
shock and pain you so. Forgive me. But, child, | heir of the Abbey who has failed to wear the opal | consists in forming the prepared gold into blocks, by 
child, you do not know—but no matter, no matter. ring. I trust itis not a bad omen for the child’s | guperposing a par Ne Ann ws of sheets of foil ye 
Come, auntie, hurry down; my lady is not fond of | future. Do you really think these things might not rel ea utting, when soft, s blocks of 
waiting.” be found? Is there no clue that can be obtained in pee .. in z tl ~ ile. tans Oriel. Ib th 

He turned to the window, his blue eyes full of dull, | regard to them ?” ee ee ee ee ae eee 
hopeless misery, and wan, fair-faced Lady Grace * None that I know of.” 
watched him, half in sorrowful sympathy, half in My lady ground her teeth and clenched her deli- 
wonder, cate hands, but she went on, calmly: 

Meanwhile Nurse Seaton arose sullenly and fol- “Well, well, I am sorry; but Gracie will not lack 
lowed the servant to my lady’s chamber. A French | for wealth as it is. This grand old Abbey is a for- ; - 
maid admitted her, then discreetly retired to an ante- | tune in itself, but ’tis too gloomy for me, I confess, fabric. A weighted cover is placed upon the col 
room. _ : ; ; and, now that my dear lord has gone, as soon as Gra- tents of the box to prevent them from expanding in 

Her ladyship reclined upon a little half-circular | cie has no farther need of my care I think I shall go | * vertical direction. The box, with its contents, 18 
couch, covered with tiger-skins. She had thrown off | back to live in Italy. But I wouldn’t forthe world then subjected to a degree of ineat which will suilice 
her heavy mourning dress, and wore a dainty cham- | leaye the dear child until she has some one to care | ‘? Shrink the paper. ‘I'he motion thereby produced 
ber robe, white cashmere, braided with black, and | for her, she is such a tender, clinging little thing. | 1,the various particles of paper is conveyed to the 
her lustrous, massive hair was held in coil by a jet | By-the-bye, nurse, do you know aught of this young foil, which is drawn and shrivelled so that its simovth 
comb, studded with diamonds. My lady was « hand- | Earl of Remington, whom my lord chose for her | &Urface is broken, and it becomes sufficiently soit 
some woman, despite her double wifehood and two- | husband ?” and pliable for practical purposes. The paper is thea 
score years. My lady put this question with a thrill of terror | removed and the foil ready for use, ‘The foil thus 

_“ Sit down, my good nurse,” she said, gently, | tingling through every nerve in her body, and Seaton | prepared (or it may be in any other manner) is, a¢- 
rising to a sitting posture, and putting out her | looked up, with a sudden, eager alertness, as if | cording to the second part of the invention, placed in 
graceful feet before the cheery fire that blazed be- | through all she had been patiently waiting for that | layers, one upon another, and then annealed under 
— » nee — ; — yourself comfort- one question to come. But her answer was quiet | slight pressure to form a spongy mass of gold, which 
Gdential tale mt for you We may have a con- ——.... snes hteit* abate = — “er minute ore po ag ee be 

u : im le % ¥ . The tea 

__ Nurse Seaton established herself very rigidly on} “Is he “brave, hendeten, ‘ahte~e fitting man of gold nN bene dt ‘iagurioun haailtiig by the 
pen me. y rl Be cage mend chair, and silently pam _Gracie’s husband and lord of Heathcote | dentist are thus made unnecessary, and the ——_ 

The black, basilisk eyes, smouldering like living = My lady, you should know that.” nn oe Pe apm sn ie rer een eee 
coals beneath the long silken lashes, shot one.swift,| ‘* Why, I have never seen him, nurse. You know Pc TL ee 
sharp glance at the stolid, honest face,and my lady | he has been in Heidelberg ever since I came to dnag 44 Ta ay 
bit her scarlet lip in momentary anger. It would | Heathcote.’ ‘ IMITATION JEWELLERY.—We hear from Ger- 
be a hard, hard task to blind or win over that “So he has; I beg your pardon, madam.” many of the invention of a new alloy for making 
shrewd Cornishwoman. But my lady did not shrink | Something in the woman’s voice made my lady | imitation jewellery. It consists of copper, 53°) 
from hard task. look up—at first with a vacant stare, then with | parts, zinc, 39°24 parts, and lead 1°90 parts. We 

“ Nurse,” she said, presently, her voice sweet and | whitening cheeks and livid lips. ; cannot vouch for its success, but it is so simple that 
Pdr soko ain bgt of store by the late What do you mean?” she gasped. “ Woman, a | of our readers Ge try it for — blig me 

- ; 2) y ‘ who are you?”’ ETTER FROM A GAMEKEEPER.—“ Sur, obi 

Margaret stared and started as she replied : od rot, el Seaton, at your service, my lady ; | by kummin over the day after nex. I wants to kill 

* Yes, madam, I did.” and I only thought you might know the young earl. | a hep of gam. Master's oldest sun’s goin to stan 

‘She was very beautiful and good, I have heard | He'll make a splendid match for Lady Grace—don’t | for M.P., and I’m to guv all the lectors as will vote 
my lord say,” she went on, her eyes bent upon the | you think so? Shall I go now, my lady ?” for us a basket of the gam. You nos our mamners 
dancing blaze, and her dainty, jewelled hands Lady Heathcote arose from her couch of tiger- | —kum gross lore farm, and shut al! you sees in your 
clasped lightly over her knee. ‘ Was sheatall like | skins, and Seaton aruse also at the same moment, | rode. Your obedent servant, Long Tom. 8. 
Graces ’ so that they stood face to face, eye to eye, soul to | Kum arly, and the onder kipper will get brektist 

As muck as two peas,” responded Seaton. soul, as it were, for one brief moment; then there ! reddy.” 
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treatment of gold foil they proceed as follows:— 
They place the sheets of fuil into a suitable box or 
frame, sufficiently close to protect its contents from 
direct action of the fire. Between every two shevts 
of foil they interpose a sheet of paper or other soit 
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THE 
THREE PASSIONS. 


BY THE 
Author of “ Sweet Eglantine,”’ “ Evander,” §c., §c. 
—_—_ 

CHAPTER XXXII, 

Lift not the festal mask—enough to know, 

No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal woe. 

Scott. 

On the day following that which had witnessed 
the interview between Grace and Sydney a Mr. Mur- 
rell, whose card indicated that he was a eolicitor, was 
announced soon after Mrs, Ives had finished break- 
fast, in the house near Hyde Park where her husband 
died, and in the very room in whicli the fearful tra- 
gedy had been accomplished. 

Mr, Murrell was an elderly man, with that stern 
and severe expressjon which usually results from long 
study of the law and acquaintance with its practice. 
He bowed to Grace, who begged him to be seated in 
rather a nerveless tone of voice, for she did not know 
what his business might be; and she had so griev- 
ously offended against the law in various ways and 
at different times that she dreaded the presence un- 
asked of any one even remotely connected with it. 

“T have called, madam,” exclaimed Mr. Murrell, 
‘at the particular request of my client, Mr. Sydney 
Tulse, with whom I am given to understand you are 
about to contract a matrimonial alliance.” 

“If Mr. Tulse told you so, why do you ask me for 
confirmation of his words ?” she replied, with a carp- 
aug manner which had become habitual to her now. 

“Merely to satisfy myself as to your identity,” 
said the lawyer. “If you are Mrs. Ives——” 

“Tam.” 

_“Thank you. That being conceded and estab- 
lished, I have to inform you that my client settles 
absolutely upon you by deed a quarter of a million of 
money, now invested at three per cent. in govern- 
ment securities. This is the deed.of settlement, and 
I will read it to you, with your permission, stating 
first of all that it has been settled by counsel and is 
completely legal and binding.” 

(race nodded her head, and, adjusting his specta- 
cles, Mr, Murrell, in a monotonous vuice, began to read 
the document which gave Grace a very large part of 
the treasure upon which her heart had been set for 
80 many years, 

. Her face flushed with triumph as he proceeded. 
' — was nothing now to step between her aud the 
realization of her happiness—nothing that she could 
see ; though she should have imitated the example 
of the ancients, who placed a death’s head on their 











[THE LAST OF GRACE.] 
banquet tables as an emblem of mortality, and a warn- 


ing that there is no stability in the propositions of | 


mien. 

That her heart was not one adapted for the growth 
aud nourishment of love we have sufficiently shown, 
for her only wish was to gratify her overweening 
vanity, and shine resplendent as a leader in the world 
of fashion, wherever that delusive goddess established 
her court. 

Yet she congratulated herself upon the love of so 
young, so handsome, and so amiable a man as Syd- 
ney. It was an additional pleasure to think that her 
husband—her third husband—would be a man who 
loved her dearly and passionately, who had by a deed 
of settlement made her immensely rich and indepen- 
dent of the world let what might happen; and that 
he would from the excess of his unreflecting passion 
put up with her whithis, her temper, and gratify all her 
caprices, 

Surely, she thought, she had reason to covsider 
herself a most fortunate woman. 

“That, madam, is the roundabout way in which we 
lawyers consider it necessary to fix a title to property,” 
said Mr. Murrell when he had finished reading the 
deed, which abounded in tortuous passages and nu- 
merous repetitions. 

“ Will you leave that with-me ?” she asked. 

* Tf such is your pleasure, though if you intend that 
I shall act as the family solicitor it will be more re- 
gular and in accordance with custom to allow me to 
retain charge of it in my office. Indeed, it is not yet 
complete, for it requires the signature of Mr. Tulse, 
who promised to be here at eleven for the purpose of 
appending his name.” 

A handsome ormolu clock on the mantelpiece, with 
the most melodious of bells, struck the hour of eleven. 
At the same time a cab was driven up to the door, 
and Sydney sprang out. 

He was ushered into the breakfast-room at once, 
kissed Grace, and shook hands with his solicitor. 

“ You are punctuality itself,’ observed Mr. Murrell, 
adding ‘* Here is the deed, which I have just read 
over to Mrs. Ives; nothing remains but for you to 
sign it.” 

Sydney seized a pen and hastily did so. 

Grace took the deed when duly witnessed, and put 
it in a desk which contained her most private papers. 

“ Por the present, Mr. Murrell, this will remain in 
my possession. Do not be offended,” said Grace. 

Whatever the lawyer might have felt he said no- 
thing, and soon afterwards took his leave. 

“Are you satisfied, my darling?” asked Sydney 
when they were ajpne. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, with a languishing look. 


“TI did not require this fresh proof of your affection, 
It is not money that I want, though my euemies have 
> told you so, but only your love.” 

“That indeed you have. WhenI was simply a poor 
art student I did not think I could ever love anything 
but my art. Now you have absorbed every fibre of 
my being. I am yours heart and soul, Grace, till 
death, and you can make of me what you will.” 

She kissed him tenderly, and they sat side by side 
on a sofa, their hands locked in one auother’s, too 
happy for words. 

The three days passed slowly for both of them. 
Sydney was painfully anxious to make Grace his wife, 
and fly away with her to some quiet spot on the Con- 
tinent, among strangers speaking a different lauguage, 
in the midst of rocky fastnesses and roaring mountain 
torrents, and all the picturesque beauties of nature 
which Switzerland and the Tyrol can supply. It was 
his dream to have her all to himself, and revel in the 
great, large-hearted love he entertained for his idol. 

How unworthy that idol was of this grand and sub- 
lime passion he was too blind to see ; the awakening 
had to come. 

Grace on her side was tormented with doubts and 
fears. She knew that Chickton was a sleepless 
enemy, and though she was unable to divine how he 
could injure her she dreaded an attack from some 
quarter which would find her unprepared. 

It was then with a joy that knew no bouuds that 
both of them awoke on Tuesday. Everything was 
ready for the marriage, and Sydney had promised to 
call at ten o’clock to drive her to the registrar’s office 
in Doctors’ Commons, where they were to be made 
man and wife. 

It was a lovely morning. The sun shone brightly, 
and a slight haze gave promise of great heat ere the 
sun passed his meridian, 

Sydney was a little behind the time appointed, aud 
Grace exclaimed, with a sigh of relief : 

“ At last, dearest !” 

“ How nerveless you are, my pet,” he replied ; “Iam 
only ten minutes behind the time. What do you fear?” 

“Oh! I know not,” she rejoined. “I havea vague 
dread of some uvknown danger. I shall know no 
peace until the ceremony is over and you are mine— 
mine while life lasts—and no one can take you away 
from me,” 

“ Be calm, my pretty one,” said Sydney, regarding 
her with an admiration which her beauty always 
compelled when he was in her presence. 

“Hark! What is that ?” she cried, becoming very 
pale, and listening attentively, while she stilled the 
fierce beating of her heart by placing her hand upon 
her bosom. 
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There was a loud knocking at the door. 

Grace attempted to go to a window and look out, 
but her strength failed her, and she sank into a chair. 

**Come nearer to me,’’ she exclaimed ; “stand close 
to my chair to protect me from any violence. You 
will not leave me, darling, will you ?” 

There was a plaintive cadence in her musical voice 
which touched the profoundest sympathies of Syd- 
ney’s soul. 

‘“* Never, never, my own! Nothing shal? part us,” 
he answered as he took up a_positiom by the side of 
her chair. 

She thanked him with a look. 

“ It is so hard when people love one anotheras you 
and I do that we should be ”” she said. 

Sydney was about to make-some sympathetic reply 
when the door opened roughly, and twomen appeared 
on the threshold. One was pushing back a servant 
who wished to impede their progress, and saying : 

“Stand ou one side, my good fellow; we can an- 
nounce ourselves.” 

Grace uttered a shortery. She recognized Chick- 
ton ; with him was an elderly man of a much darker 
complexion than Sydney—evidently a half-easte. 
His shert, curly hair was nearly gray, as was the hair 
on his face. His beard was long and and 
somewhat heightened the effeet of the limes and 
wrinkles in his face, which were appaxently the pro- 
duct of deep and prolonged suffering. 

“This is intolerable, Mr. Chickton!” exclaimed 
Sydney, almost beside himself with rage. “ You haye 
no right whatever, sir, to force yourself into the pre- 
sence of the lady, who you seem te forget isin her 
own house. You know that your seciety iy distaste. 
ful to both of us, yet you are here.” 

“T came by the invitation of this gentleman,” re- 
plied Chiektow, indicating the old man with his 
hand. 

“ That is stil? more extraordinary!” cried Sydney. 
“With you Lam acquainted, and have to thank for 
some acts of kindness, but of your companion § have 
no knowledge whatever. Will you be good 
briefly to explain the object of your visit, as I have 
important business to attend to this'morning; and can- 
not afford to waste a moment.” 

“ Let him speak,” replied Chickton. 

The old man made an ineffectual effort ; his voice 
seemed to fail him. There was a hoarseness in his 
throat, and he looked imploringly at Chickton. 

“Tcan fully understand your feelings,” said Chick- 
ton, addressing him, “and I think I know what you 
would say; leave it all to me.” Turning to Sydney, 
he continued: “ This gentleman is your father, Syed 
Shah Jehan, who, having just arrived in England, 
and, hearing from your valet that you were about to 
be married this morning, wishes to give you an op- 
portunity of asking his consent.” 

“My father!” repeated Sydney, stupefied. 

Grace roused herself. The storm had burst; but 
now that it was raging around her she feared neither 
its lightning nor its thunder. 

“ This is carrying your hostility a little too far, Mx. 
Chickton,” she said. ‘“ You have been my deter- 
mined enemy for some time past, though Iam at a 
loss to divine your motive. Mr. Tulse is going to 
marry me this morning, and you will oblige me by 
postponing this farce untilour return from,the regis- 
trar’s office.” 

“I forbid this marriage!” exclaimed Syed, speak- 
ing for the first time. 

“Tf it pleases you to doso, by all means indulge in 
such a very harmless amusement,” said Grace; 
“though I should like to know on what ground you 
interfere.” 

“ Because I am that young man’s father.” 

“Tmpossible!” exelaimed Sydney. ‘My father 
perished in the wreck of the ‘ Hooghly’ years ago.” 

“ He did not perish,” was the answer. “ He made 
the coastof Africa in a boat with others of the passen- 
gers and crew, and has for years been a captive in the 
interior, only lately making his escape.” 

“Can this be true?” demanded Sydney. 

“ We have proofe that are incontrovertible,” said 
Chickton. 

“Come, Sydney!’’ exclaimed Grace, whose pallor 
increased, and she trembled like a leaf ; “ we shall be 
too late if we stay here to listen to the ravings of a 
madman !” 

He hesitated. 

If this venerable man wge indeed his father he 
felt an inclination toembr.™. him, but he feared he 
might be an impostor. 

“I may state for your edification, madam,” said 
Syed Shah Jehan, “that I am aware of the fortune 
left me by my father, Mr. Solomon Tulse; and that 
Ihave had an interview with the secretary of the 
company, who is so well satisfied with the proofs of 
ay identity that he has handed over every penny to 
me. I have removed it all to my own bankers’, so 
that my son, were he to draw a cheque for five pounds, 
would have it returned tu him, marked ‘no effeets.’ 


It will be as well for you to fully understand this, 
because Iam given to understand that you are in- 
duced to marry my son from a mercenary motive. 
He is. now literally a beggar, and you take him as a 
pauper with your eyes open.” 

— was too much amazed to speak. He looked 
tee with his eyes almost starting out of his 


“ Very well,” answered Grace ; “ to show you how 
disinterested I am, and that I love him for himself 
alone, I take him, penniless though he may be. 
Sydney, Eam yours; the loss of your fortune can 
make no impression upon me, and if yon, sir, are 
really his father I congratulate him upon his good 
luck in recovering you when all thought you dead. 
I hope you will find me a daughter-in-law to your 
liking, for I will endeavour to take care of your son, 
and behave dutifully to you.” 
Syed looked at Ohickton as if he would say: 
“T ean scarcely believe that this is the dangerotis 
woman of whom you gave me an account.” 
A sharp, quick return glance from Chickton told 
him not to trust to appearances, and he replied : 
“T regret that I must still forbid this contemplated 
until | know more of you. Believe me that I 
will boner ed opposition if I find that you are 
Sydney sat down and covered his face with his 
; he was essentially weak, and in this hour of 
trial hie weakness was apparent. Grace looked at 
him with a disgust and contempt which she could 
net coneesl, 


“Decide at once,” shesaid, walking over to him. 
He looked up haggard and tearful. 
“Choose betweem your father and me,” she con- 

At thie critical moment his father exclaimed: 

© do not now commit.an act of folly the 
repe which will probably be life-long. I 
only asi you to postpone this marriage. Wait, aud 
if Team conscientiously give my consent I will do 
so Hf not J cannot alwags wateh you, and there 
fore I shall be unable te it ultimately, if 
your heart is set upon it. The delay need not be 
long. But I beg—I command you to come with me 
now. After a separation such as ours, and a meet- 
ing like this, which is like the grave giving up its 
dead, you aud I—father and son—shouid have much 
to talk about.” 
Sydney rose and said to Grace : 
“ T will come back soon ; our marriage: must be post- 
poned.” 
“Since it is your father’s wish, my dear Sydney,” 
she answered, changing her tone agaiv, “it should 
be so. After all our pg Mee is only deferred. Go, 
with the consciousness of my love, which your change 
from wealth to poverty has not affected in the slight- 
est degree. Chagrined as we both are by this un- 
looked-for occurrence, I do not begrudge your father 
his happiness in taking you away from me. Go, dear 
Sydney, but. do not stay long without seeing me; 
this is all I ask.” 
Sydney was like one inadream, He suffered his 
father to take him by the arm. Chickton opened the 
door, and, after politely wishing Grace good morn- 
ing, they carried him off in triumph between them. 
Grace gnashed her teeth with rage, 
“ The weak-minded simpleton!” she exclaimed. 
“Tt was useless to press him. He has no strength— 
no firmness.” 
She ran to the window, and saw the venerable 
figure of Shah Jehan entering a carriage. 
‘+ After all,” she said, with a wild langh, “ it is but 
another life in the way. That old man must die; 
Sydney will be his heir, and the money will revert 
to him. However untoward this occurrenee it is not 
irreparable. Who would have thought of the old 
man coming back from the grave, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, and meeting with Chickton? Yet itis but 
another life in the way.” 
She sat down to think out a plan for removing 
another obstacle from the path along which she 
had to travel to gain the treasure of the heart. 





CHAPTER XXXEII. 
TI am not now in fortune’s power, 
He that is down can fall no lower. 
‘ Hudibras, 

SypNEY was soon convincéd that. bis. father ac- 
tually stood before him, and he listened, with a dazed 
look, to the recital of his adventures in Africa and 
the long story of his weary captivity. 
Though his heart warmed to his father, and he was 
glad that he was restored to civilization and to him, 
he could not forget Grace. She was ever present to 
his thoughts and his mind’s eye. The loss of his 
fortune troubled him, because he could not now make 
the ample provision for her which he had contem- 
plated, nor would he be able to gratify her expensive 
tastes and habits, as had been his intention. 


voured to rally him. He could afford to be generov, 
He did not call Grace a wicked, designing woman, 
though he knew her to be so. He was magnanimoy;, 

“Ah, neither of you know her as well as I do," 
Sydney replied to any remark concerning her. 

Towards the evening he complained of a dizziness 
in his head, and a pain in his back, and retired ty 
bed early, having returned to his former hotel, when 
his father was staying, at Snarsby’s. He was among 
friends, and his father was pleesed at his ready cop. 
moma with his expressed. wish that he should com 
there. 

In the morning they werealBalarmed to find hin 
in a raging fever. 

The best medical adviee im Lendon. was sent {o;, 
and the doctors, one and all, declared that his malady 
was brought about by distressof mind,and that if excit. 
ing causes were kept away from hinshe would recover 
ina few weeks, though hisiliness would leave hin 
dreadfully weak. was removed to the back of 
the house, so that the noisefrom the street should no: 
disturb him, and there he tossed restlessly about, oy 
the third day becoming delirious. Kind friends 
watched over him, however, and all that friendshi 
and medical skill could do was not wanting. 

Grace heard of his illness from her spies, who» 
she kept acti at work, and after the lapse of » 
week ~~ aye Syed with great concern ex- 


“T have called te inquire after your: son,” she said, 
“ They told me that he was damgerous|ly ill ; is it so?” 

“ Unfortunately it is. The excitement that he ha: 
lately passed through has beem:too much fora deli- 
cate organization like his. Butwe have good hopes 
of his recovery,” replied Syed. 

“You will let me nurse my darling ?—do let ms 
nurse him!” cried Grace, in a plaintive voice. 

Chickton was out, and Syed Shah Jehan knew no! 


haw to reply. 

Had m been at ome he woald undoubted); 

have rey and Grace 
would have been away. 
“You will not refuse me; you caunot!” she con- 
tinued, with energy, seeing the she hail 
made upon him. “ It will be a consolation to me and 
acomfort to him to have me near him. As soon as 
he is able to recognize those about him he will ask 
for me; his eyes will brighten, and his strength wil! 
return to him. The medicine when given by my hand 
will have more virtue. Ob, you must not refuse to 
let me nurse him!” 

“T cannot see that there will be any harm in your 
doing so,” answered Syed; “when will you come?” 

“ Atonce! Take me to his room, and I will con- 
mence at once! It is dreadful to think that I have 
been away from him so long!” 

Syed led the way tothe chamber where his son 
was. It was darkened, and an old woman was fuss- 
ing about amidst an array of bottles and jars ona side- 
table, Ona bed, in the far-off corner of the room, 
lay Sydney, pale and languid. 

She went to him, and kissed his fevered brow with 
an intensity thet went straight to the heart of the 
father. 

“Tf you haye done wrong,” he said, “I can forgive 
you for the love you bear my boy,”’ 

“ Oh, sir!” answered Grace, her eyes filling with 
those convineing and unanswerable tears which: never 
failed to flow at her desire. “I have been basely 
calumniated—you have heard my enemies, who are 
unaccountably prejudiced against me.” 

“It may beso. ‘The best of us are liable to be 
misunderstood,” he said. 

He then left Grace in the sick chamber, and the old 
nurse watched the intruder with curiosity not u- 
mixed with suspicion. 

“ Which are the medicines to be given to the pa- 
tient ? and how much, and how often?” asked Grace, 
handling some of the phials. 

“That with the red colour is to be given with an 
effervescing powder. That with the brown is to make 
him sleep at nights; I'll tell you when it’s time to 
give them him, if you want to be head nurse,” the 
old woman replied. 

‘I have no wish to dispossess you of your place. 
My services are gratuitous ; but we shall require you 
as well. I was engaged to be married to him,” re- 
joined Grace, casting down her eyes. 

“ To be married to the poor young man! Well! to 
think of it,” cried the nurse. 

When she saw that Grace did not want to usurp her 
functions, and that there was no chance of their in- 
terests conflicting together, she became garrulous, #4 
repeated to her all the doctors’ instructions. 

“ And what is this?” asked Grace, pointing to * 
decanter standing on the mantelpiece. ‘ 

“ That is brandy,” rejoined the nurse, with a smile- 
“The father sits here for hours at a time some days, 
and watches his son, and he drinks what he calls 
brandy pawnee, which I should call brandy-and- 





Chickton saw how cast down he was, and endea- 





water, and that’s kept up here specially for bim.” 
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Grace said nothing, but. this fact did not escape her 
notice, as will be seen afterwards. 

The malady from which Sydney was suffering 
seemed to have spent ite utmost fury, and to be on 
the turn; the doctors did not make snob frequent 
visits, and expressed themselves satisfied with his 
progress. i 

Grace was the most assiduous of nurses. She would 
not leave at night. 

“No,” she said, in reply to Syed Shah Jehan, “I 
will not leave him until he is out of danger.” 

Chickton was much annoyed when on his return 
from the City, whither he had been on business, he 
heard that Grace was installed as an inmate of the 
hotel, and remained there with Syed’s sanction. 

“Some mischief will come of it,” he said. “That 
she-wolf never does anything without an object.” 

“Are you not a little hard upon her, my good 
friend ?” asked Syed, in reply. “ You are young and 
impetuous; I am old, and have had my spirits chas- 
tened by long suffering, which has perhaps taught 
me to be charitable.” 

Chickton laughed. 

‘Hard upon her !” he repeated. ‘+ Recollect the 
history that I recounted to you. Did she not murder 
her first husband, or was she not accessory before the 
fact, which is as bad? Did not Ellis, her accomplice, 
disappear mysteriously? And are there not grave 
suspicions attaching to the death of Mz, Ives?” 

“She seems to love my son.” 

“She loves his money,” rejoined Chickton. 

“ But he has none, have taken all away from 
him, so that she is at least disinterested in her per- 
sistence in her passion, What is it that you fear 2” 

“ Nothing as far as Sydney is concerned,” 

“Whom then is this dangerous woman supposed 
to nourish a burning hatred against?” asked Syed, 
laughing. 

“ Yourself !” rejoined Chickton, bluntly. 

“1?” cried Syed. ‘‘ Why should I be the object of 
her alleged malevolence ?”’ 

“Because you are the only impediment, between 
her and wealth. If you were dead Sydney wovid be 
your heir. In finding you as I did I played my last 
card. If you were to die I should be unable to pre- 
vent her marriage with Sydney, and the object of her 
life, namely, the possession of Solomon Tulse’s for- 
tune, would be accomplished. What does she care 
for your son? Nota snap of the fingers, Sheis a 
thorough hypocrite.” 

Syed walked-up and down the room uneasily. 

“T see the force of your remarks,” he said, “and I 
recognize the dangerin which I am placed. Bat I 
will be very cautious, I can assure you, and I think 
Ishall at all times be sufficiently on my guard topro- 
tect myself against any attack,” 

“Don’t be so sure of that,” rejoined Chickton. 
“She stabs inthe dark. You have let herinto the 
house, and my advice to you is to get her out again 
as soon as possible.” 

“If it can be done,” he said, in a thoughtful 
tone. i 
After dinner he went upstairs to his son’s room. 
oats approached him on tiptoe. with her finger to her 
Ips. 

“Hush! He sleeps!” she said. 

_ They retired to the window, where they could talk 
in & low tone without the sound of their voices being 
heard at the bedside. 

“They tell me, Mrs. Ives,” exclaimed Syed, “ that 
my son is much better. Cam you endorse this 
opinion ?” 

“ Unhesitatingly, I am happy to say.” 

“In that case there is no necessity for your farther 
attendance,” 

“ Perhaps not,” she answered, carelessly. “But I 
should not like to leave him until his recovery was 
placed beyond all doubt. It is so pleasant to serve 
those we love,” 

“ He has spoken to-day ?” 

“ Yes, for the first time.” 

P * wae will he awake, do you think 2?” continued 
yed, 

. “It is impossible tosay exactly. His present sleep 

8 @natural one. If it had been produced by a sopo- 

tific it might last all night. I should not be sur- 

Prised if he woke in half an hour.” 

“I will wait,” said Syed. “It will be a pleasure 
to me to find that he knows me.” 

He sat down and took up a position near the table, 
on which stood a tumbler, a decanter, and the bottle 
of brandy which the nurse had spoken of as belong- 
Ing to Syed. 

“You can go downstairs and have your supper, 
nurse. I will see that the patient has his medicine 
if he should wake,” exclaimed Grace. 

” Thank you, ma’am,” rejoined the nurse. 

Mu You need not hurry foran hour. There will be 

r. Tulse’s father and myself here,” Grace went on. 

T he nurse went away, and Syed Shah Jehan was 
alone in the sick-room with his son and Grace, who 





took up some needle-work and occupied herself in 
stitching very busily, 

Presently Syed stretched ont his hand and poured 
some brandy into atumbler, He was about to add a 
certain proportion of water, when Grace exclaimed : 

“Did Sydney speak ?” 

“T did not hear him,” answered Syed, looking 
round. 

“I thought I heard him say ‘father,’” Grace con- 
tinued. 

Syed looked attentively at the bed, but he did not 
receive any confirmation of what Grace had said. 
Though his back was not turned for any length of 
time, Grace took advantage of the opportunity, slight 
though it was, to slip a white powder into the tumbler 
which contained the brandy. 

The powder was quickly absorbed by the spirit, 
and mingled with it without leaving any sediment 
likely to arouse attention. 

“1 do not think he spoke,” cried Syed, “ though his 
eyes seem to me to be open.”’ 

“ Perhaps I was mistaken,” replied Grace, 

“ It must be so.” 

He. poured the. water into his tumbler, and was 
about to raise it to his lips. 

“ Father.” 

The word was softly uttered, and with difficulty, 
but there was no mistaking it this time. 

Grace started, In the first instance she had not 
heard any exclamation, her assertion that she had 
done so was a pure. invention, and she had invented 
the.statement in order to put the powder in the glass 
without him perceiving it. 

Syed Shah Jehan set down the tumbler and listened. 
attentively. 

“ Surely some one spoke then,” he said. 

“T don’t know,” replied Grace, over whom a weird 
feeling came. 

He got up and went ta.the bedside, leaning over 
the body of his son. 

* we boy, Sydney, did you speak to me?” he ex- 
claime 
A gentle whisper came to him, floating as it were 
through the air. He could have sworn, as he said 
rs gaa that it was Lis guardian angel speaking 
to him, 

¢ Father, take care, She has put something in your 


This was all. 

The eyes closed again ; the weary expression came 
back to the poor, pale face, and Sydney sank into a 
fresh slumber. 

Syed did not start, he had learnt to control his 

emotions, but he nevertheless was able to appreciate 
this warning of hia son’s, who he did not doubt had 
been lying awake for a few minutes and sufficiently 
alert to watch what was going on, without having 
the power to speak until he made the supreme effort 
which had resulted in the whisper so happily ut- 
tered, 
“* Was it he who spoke?” inquired Grace, when he 
resumed his place at the table, as quietly as if nothing 
had happened, though he knew very well that his son 
had saved his life, . 

“Yes, he did,” he replied. 

“Does he wantanything? Poor,dear Sydney. [| 
have been negligent, perhaps he is thirsty,’’ she ob- 
served, in atone of concern. 

“He wants nothing, he has gone to sleep again. 
He only called me to tell me that you had put some- 
thing in my glass.’ 

Grace half rose, but stumbled in a manner which 
would have shaken the table sufficiently to have up- 
set the tumbler, had not he seized it and held it out 
at arm’s length, 

“How clumsy I am,” she said, with. forced 
smile. 

“ Particularly so,” was the only remark of Syed, 
who regarded her keenly. 

“ Why should I put anything in your glass?” she 
continued, “and how could your sop, who is so ill 
that he cannot talk, have told yoy so?” 

‘‘ Perhaps the age of miracles hag returned.” 

* You insult me,” she cried, putting on an injured 
air. ‘ After all my kindness to your son I receive no 
thanks. I am, on the contrary, overwhelmed with 
injurious suspicions, Give me the glass. What object 
have I to tamper with it?” 

“That is your secret. Will you drink the contents 
of the glass?” 

“ Yes, if you will give it to me.” 

“No, no; that would enable you to dash it into the 
fireplace or through the window. Allow me to fas- 
ten your hands behind your back and pour the con- 
tents down your throat.” 

“Certainly not,” she answered, becoming deadly 

ale. 
< Why not? It issimply brandy-and-water, ac- 
cording to your account,”’ he persisted. 

She turned away to look for her bonnet and shawl, 
feeling that her attempt had failed for that time. 








“Very well, Mrs. Ives,” said Syed, gravely, ‘‘ you 
are now displayed in ae true colours. This mix- 
ture shall be analyzed by a clever chemist, and -—~” 
“Oh, if there is anything deleterious in it you 
must have put it there yourself. I am going away. 
T wash my hands of you and your son too, and he 
will not be able to come after me, because I shall go 
abroad.” 

“ Pardonme. Icannot allow you to leave this room 
until I see if 1 have sufficient grounds to order your 
arrest by the police,” cried Syed Shah Jeban, who 
rang the bell violently. 

“What do you mean? You cannot keep mea 
prisoner !” she exclaimed, in a startled voice. 

“That is my intention,” 

Chickton came up, followed by a waiter. 

‘You can go,” said Syed to the waiter, adding 
to Chickton: “Be good enough to take that. to the 
nearest analytical chemist, and bring me back word 
of its ingredients as soon as possible,” 

Chickton took the glass, and with a malignant 
look at Grace leftthe room. Syed locked the door 
and paced up and down uneasily, looking from time 
to time at Grace, as if he feared some attack from 


her. 

She did not attempt to speak or to escape. Her 
self-possession was wonderful. She went on with 
the needle-work she had previously been engaged 
upon. 

It was some time before Chickton returned. 

At the first knock at the door Syed opened it and 
allowed Chickton to enter. 

“ Well?” he demanded. 

“ Poison!” ejaculated Chickton. 

“I thought ag much,” exclaimed Syed, adding,. 
as he addressed Grace, “Let this be your last at- 
tempt to gain possession of a fortune to which you 
have no right or title, for it can never be yours. 
My son has saved my life. When he awakes I have 
no doubt he will express an abhorrence of your crime, 
and wish you adieu for ever. I shall take an early 
opportunity of making my will in Mr. Chickton’s 
favour, so that my sudden and untimely death would 
not aid you in any way. Sydney is noson of mine 
if he do not, when wise enough to reflect, abhor 
the woman who endeavoured to be the murderess of 
his father, Go. If you linger I shall have no alter- 
native but to give you in charge of the police.” 

Grace’s face became black as despair seized it for 
its own, 

She saw that there was no hope or chance for her 
now, and thet she had exhausted her resources. She 
was beaten at all sides, and moreover she was weary 
of the contest. 

Chickton had brought the glass back with him, 
and it still contained the poisoned mixture. He had 
carelessly placed it on the table. With a swift 
movement she grasped the glass, and, raising it to 
her lips, emptied it of its contents ere Chickton could 
succeed in dashing it to the ground. 

Syed rushed to the bell, crying: 

“ She has poisoned herself!” 

“Stay,” exclaimed Grace, perfectly calm and self- 
possessed now, calmer than ordinary even in that 
awful hour; “do not ring for help, because I am al- 
ready beyond buman aid. The action of this subtle 
poison which I havo taken is rapid. I have not ten 
minutes to live. Pray forme-—pray for my soul! if 
you remember the prayers of your youth. I have 
been told that Heaven will pardon guilty wretches 
if they repent, and I see the error of my life now. 
Vanity and ambition are the rocks on which I have 
been wrecked. I feel truly penitent. Heaven grant 
it is not too late! Pray for me—pray for me, I be- 
seech you!” 

These men, both of them, sank on their knees and 
prayed aloud. 

Grace fell forward on her face and remained im- 
moveable. She preserved her senses for a short time, 
but they soon left her, and she did not appear to 
suffer any acute pain. 

When Chickton rose from his knees he ran down- 
stairs to send for a doctor. He had felt from the 
first that human aid could do nothing for her, and he 
could not refuse to pray for her, however briefly, as 
she had asked him in such a way and at such a time. 

A doctor arrived, only to pronounce that life was 
extinct, the result of the action of an active poison 
the nature of which he did not know without analysis. 

The body was removed to an upper chamber to 
await an inquest. 

“ This is very dreadful,” said Chickton as he went 
downstairs with Syed Shah Jehan; “but a violent 
life deserves a violent ending. ‘he fate she intended 
for you has overtaken her, and she is now as cold 
and helpless as her victims. I cannot feel much sor- 
row at her sad end, because I now sce happiness in 
the future.” 

“If Sydney will not be shocked at his loss.” 

“He is sensible enough to see that his loss is 





really his gain,’’ answered Chickton, “‘ and as it was 
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he that detected the last instance of her villany and 
saved your life he will be the less inclined to regret 
her when Le recovers from his illuess. Nota word 
to him at present. He must be comparatively strong 
before he hears the news.” 

“Certainly,” said Syed, whose eyes were moist in 
spite of his habitual self-control. 

They said that she died in an unsound state of 
mind, and they bore her sadly to the grave, whither 
she was fullowed by only two people, Chickton and 
her aged mother, who came from Dea! to see her 
daughter’s remains interred in Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery. 

So ended Grace’s ambitious career. 

Where the treasure is there will the heart be also, 
and her love of money and position gave her sin- 
stained soul much to answer for. 

Sydney recovered rapidly, and when they told him 
that Grace was dead he shuddered, but was not so 
much affected as they had suspected he would be. 

“When I saw her, half-asleep, half-awake as I 
was, put the poison in my father’s glass,” he said, 
“the scales fell from my eyes, and I saw her revealed 
in her true character. I had been like a child play- 
ing with a pretty snake basking in the sun, never 
thinking that the poisonous reptile might awake and 
sting me to death.” 

Change of air and the agreeable society of his 
friends soon made him well and strong again. 

In time the dream which Chickton had indulged 
in was realized. 

Sydney transferred his affections to Amine, and 
they were married. Syed gave them two hundred 
thousand pounds to begin life with, and Sydney 
went into partuership with Chickton, being one of 
the famous firm of Chickton, Tulse and Co., London 
and Calcutta. He manages the English branch, and 
Chickton resides principally in India, though he talks 
of returning and settling in London with his old 

friends around him. 
THE END. 


THE GIPSY’S ORDEAL. 
—_>— 
CHAPTER VIII. 

Tue “Lancet” sped on without farther accident. 

Carlos was iu glorious spirits, though his scalp was 
cut, and he had been severely handled in the fight. 
Dut he soon got well, and thought “ they’d had a 
jolly time of it.” 

The boat of the pirates had been near by the bri- 
gantine during the conflict, with four stout oarsmen, 
who had picked up most of their friends as they jumped 
overboard, one after another, 

“ Napoli,” their chief, had also been saved by 
them, with the loss of his right ear only, which he 
had loft on the “ Laucet’s ” deck. 

The captain of the brigantine suffered from his 





homeward, and took it safely into Barcelona with the 
aid of the mate, who was unharmed. ‘The sailors, of 
course, thought more of the boy than ever. 

In addition to his wages the captain presented the 
boy with a purse of thirty Spanish doubloous asa re- 
ward for his bravery and good couduct. 

This was more money than Carlos had ever seen 
in his life before—and he put it to good use, as we 
shall see. 

The return voyage was slow, however. Head 
winds, and frequently rough weather, delayed the 
“ Lancet,” and over five months had elapsed ere the 
vessel reached Barcelona again. 

Meanwiiile Inez had grown fairer, and, during the 
absence of Carlos, she had become a greater favourite 
than ever with the public, who had striven to spoil 
the beautiful girl with their fulsome praises and the 
presents they lavished on her—the latter, whenever 
pecuniarily valuable, proving of small service to her, 
individually, for these were always claimed and 
seized by the avaricious persons who had nominal 
charge of her during her minority. 

Occasionally, however, she had been presented 
with handsome jewels by some of her more enthu- 
siastic Spanish admirers; these she carefully pre- 
served aud used, and amovg them was a fiue diamond 
and emevald set of great cost. 

At the settling up of this voyage Carlos found 
Limself the possessor of over seven hundred Spanish 
dollars. He was rich! Rich far beyond his hopes, 
aud he was not fifteen yearsold, He attired himself 
in neat shore costume and went to seek the charming 
duez. 

_ She had looked for his retura weeks before, but he 
did not come. 

Where was her youthful lover? Was he safe ? 
Would he ever return? Had he forgotten her? Or 
was he only detained by baffling winds, and did he 
still think of her, as she had tenderly and constantly 
thought of him? She loved him, She knew this. 
Did he love Ler? She hoped so. 





Lovers, with whom she had become acquainted 
since Carlos left, she had in plenty, but they were 
naught to her. She accepted their presents in a pro- 
fessional way, because all the popular performers did 
so. Still Inez was but a child, though she was fast 
growing up to glorious girlhood, and was certainly 
very charming in manner and beautiful in person, and 
rode her dashing horses more skilfully, more daringly 
than ever, 

The company were about to leave Barcelona for 
Madrid. They had been highly successful, but the 
fame of Inez had spread far: and wide—and she had 
been heard of at the capital. Royalty even had con- 
descended to offer, through its agents, a welcome to 
the troupe, and this was their last week at Barcelona. 

Inez had steadily watched among the audience 
night after night for the advent of Carlos. Would he 
come there te find her? Would he arrive before they 
left ? 

Stillshe gazed among the crowds who filled the 
circles around the arena, and cheered her admirable 
performances so enthusiastically, for that face—his 
face! Why did he not come ? 

He did, at last; but Inez had not heard of the 
“ Lancet’s” arrival, And still she looked, and waited, 
aud hoped. 

It was the last night but three. The circles were 
crowded with the multitude who came to witness the 
magnificent riding of the accomplished Inez. 

Carlos contrived to get a seat near the front of the 
lower circle, close to the outer edge of the arena. 

The programme had been changed since he was 
there, and the last performance for the evening was 
that of fair Inez. 

At a late hour, amid the bravos of the throng, the 
lovely girl came swiftly into the ring from the cur- 
tained side entrance, and rode quietly round the cir- 
cle, the cynosure of all eyes. 

She was tastefully attired, and her elastic and splen- 
did form was admirably displayed. In the front of her 
close-fitting blue velvet basque, just at the throat, 
she wore a tiny white camelia bud, and, as she ap- 
peared, a shout of earnest welcome went up, which 
she modestly acknowledged, and, springing from a sit- 
ting to a standing position upon the saddle, her well- 
trained horse went slowly galloping round the circle, 
while Inez accepted and acknowledged the ovation of 
her numerous friends, when, coming around for the 
second time, she suddenly thought she saw a face in 
that crowd that she had been looking for nightly for 
weeks: She hastened her speed, came quickly round 
to this spot again, and looked, with earnest, search- 
ing gaze. 

It was he! It was the long-sought-for Carlos! 

There was no mistake—no doubt—he had recog- 
nized her! She had bowed, and smiled, and waved 
her tiny hand towards him—while he raised his som- 
brero, and answered her flattering glances, She was 
happy now! 

Aud didn’t she ride that night! Never had she 
acquitted herself with such credit; never were her 
audience so delighted; never did she so far excel 
herself! 

Towards the close of the performance, as she 
bounded swiftly round the great circle, amid the 
ringing shouts of the throng—the excited beauty 
deftly disengaged the camelia bud from her bosom, 
and tossed it gracefully into her lover's hand, as she 
went flying past the spot where he sat—he applaud- 
ing loudest of all. 

The audience noticed the favour she thus bestowed, 
amid thunders of tumultuous greeting! This scene 
had not been set down in the bills! 

The performance concluded, The audience retired, 
and five minutes afterwards young Carlos held fair 
luez in his arms. 

“Qh, Carlos!” said the sweet girl, delightedly, 
“ how happy I am tosee youagain!’” 

“ Not happier than I am to meet you, Inez.” 

“ You are looking so well, too!” 

“ You—Inez—you never were so pretty as you ap- 
peared this evening, to my eyes, never!” 

* You have been well, Carlos?” 

“ Yes, Inez.” 

“ Prosperous, I trust ?” 

“Yes—very. Everything has gone well with me.” 

“I have been lonesome—but have always thought 
of you; and 1 knew you would ‘come at last.” 

** I promised to do so if I lived.” 

“And you have kept your word. Now, do you 
know that we are goiug away from this place very 
soon ?” 

“* Whither, Inez ?” 

“To Madrid—the capital. We shall have nice 
times there, I'm sure. You will go to the city, won’t 
you, Carlos ?” 

**T will see. When do you leave?” 

“In three or four days more. You came just in 
time not to miss us.” 

“I should have followed you.” 


“* Most certainly. I would have found you.” 

“ Well, it is betteras it is. Now they have put oy 
the lights again, and I shall be called. Comet. 
morrow, and we will walk in the grove again,” gai 
Inez. “But I must bid you good-night now. [ay 
very, very happy to see you once more. Good nighi.” 

“Good night, Inez. I will come early to-morroy 
afternoon, be sure of it.” 

The guardian of Inez had not lost sight of le 
side-play in the ring, and saw her chatting after thy 
performance was over with this young man. 

“ Who is he?” queried the ring-master when shy 
came to the dressing-room to leave for the niglit. 

“ My friend—an old acquaintance—just howe fron 
the East.” 

* What is his name ?” 

“Carlos,” said Inez, a little confused. 

“ Carlos what 2?” 

She could not say, and was more confused. 

“Carlos who? What’s his other name ?” 

Tnez didn’t know; but she wouldn’t say so, She 
had never asked Carlos ; and if she had it would lave 
puzzled the boy to answer this question as well, for 
he didu’t know either. 

“You don’t know his other name, eli ?”’ persisted 
her guardian, rudely. é 

“] won't answer impertinent questions.” 

“ Then I can punish you.” 

“Tf you do I will punish you worse.” 

“ How ?”’ demanded her tyrant. 

“ ] will run away, and you know it ; so you necday 
talk of punishing—I’m too old for that. He is my 
friend; I like him. If you interfere with him in any 
way he is able to take care of himself. If you inter. 
fere with me, in reference to him, I will ride no more 
for you. So now—do you hear?” 

The ring-master did hear it all, and grew civil. 
He couldn’t afford to offend the best “ card” he ever 
had in his ring experience. 

Next day the young lovers met at the old trysting- 
place, beneath the shadows of the lime grove. 

“You will go with us to Madrid, Carlos?” she 
asked. 

“Yes; but not to stay long.” 

“No? Why not?” 

“T have agreed to go to sea again.” 

“So soon?” 

“Tnabout a fortnight. I have done so well that! 
cannot refuse them, 1 can get good pay, too, now.” 

‘** Whither do you go this time, Carlos ?” 

“T do not know yet.” 

“ You like a seafaring life?” 

“No, not particularly. But I can make it profit- 
able. I brought home over seven hundred Spauish 
dollars.” 

“That is very good.” 

“Yes, indeed, Next time I shall be gone longer, 
and do better. Meanwhile I will leave my goli 
with you, and you shall take care of it for me. Will 
you?’ 

“ Yes,” said Inez, “if you desire it.” 

“If you need it promise me you will use it, Inez, 
as if it were your own.” 

“ Yes, if you insist ; but I shall not need it.” 
“Perhaps you will,” 

** Be it so then.”’ 

The young lovers met daily. 

Inez never thought to ask Carlos what his other 
name was; and he did not think to tell her, siuce 
he didn’t know it himself. 

At the end of ,a week the company went to 
Madrid. 

At the end of three weeks Carlos went to sea iu 
the “ Lancet” again. 





CHAPTER IX. 

TuREE days before the boy sailed on his second 

voyage he sat for the last time in the grove, among 
the wild flowers, with charming Inez, in happy cou- 
verse, 
They had been to Madrid, and returned. Carlos 
had placed in her charge all the gold he had earned, 
and they were about to separate for months again 
Their final words had almost been spoken. 

Inez was about to leave again for Madrid, whither 
some of the company had already gone, aud Carlos 
was going on board the brigautine, then nearly ready 
to sail. Inez had come from the capital to see him fi. 

The fair girl had been very frank with the lad, aud 
he in turn hadspoken as freely and honestly the seu- 
timents of his impetuous and youthful heart. 

They understood each other perfectly, young 25 
they were, and both had had a rare experience wil 
the world for the few years they had been in it. 

“TI have had lots of beaux, Carlos,” said Inez, 
naively, “ all the time, and some of them tire me, tov. 

“Tam not jealous, dugz,’’ replied Carlos. 

“T know it, and thus I like you the better.” 

“No, I shall trust you, and you must trust me.” 

“TI will, Carlos, always—be sure I will.’’ 





“ Would you?” 





“If I were envious at all I should be so on account 
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a ee a 
of the marked favour you show to that young Victor, 
who follows you about so incessantly, I notice,” re- 
marked the boy. 

“ Well, he isa splendid fellow, to be sure, and I 
must confess that I do like him very much, Carlos,” 

“ How old is he?” 

“] don’t know. 

mpany for some time. 
“ or does he come from ? 
here.” 

“Qh, no; he is from St, Bernard, and was in the 
mountains till he was two years old, I think.” 

“He isa noble-looking fellow, and monstrous in 
ize.” 

a But he’s as good as he is handsome,’ insisted Inez. 

“Here he comes, as I live!’ exclaimed Carlos, 
starting up from the grass where he had been sitting 
as Victor slowly approached the young friends, ra- 
ther questioning, apparently, if his company was just 
then and there desirable. 

“Oh, yes ; he has been here fifty times before, with 
me,” said Inez, “ during your absence, Carlos. Indeed, 
he has been the only encouraged beau I’ve had for 
six months past,” she added, laughing. “I wish you 
would take him with you to sea, Carlos. Why not? 
He is fond of my friends, and he will be good com- 
pany for you.” 

“J shall be delighted to do so,” exclaimed the boy, 
“if he will go with me.” 

“ He will always go whither I bid him,” said Inez. 
“Come, Victor, come. You're always welcome,” she 
added, addressing the splendid great St. Bernard dog 
of whom they had just been speaking. 

Victor quickly approached his mistress, who 
fondled the fine brute, and made him better ac- 
quainted with Carlos, who was to be his new master. 

“I can’t very well take him to Madrid,” continued 
Inez, “and I don’t want to leave him here to 
strangers.” 

“I shall be delighted to have him with me, he’s a 
noble dog,” responded Carlos. 

So it was concluded that Victor should be taken 
charge of by Carlos, who gladly accepted the offer, 
and without difficulty coaxed him on board the 
“Lancet,” where he had a nice large plank house 
made for him on the forward deck. 

The youthful lovers parted again with protesta- 
tions of regard, and repeated assurances of constancy 
—and the “Lancet” put to sea once more, on her 
Eastern voyage, well fitted and armed; while Inez 
went up to Madrid, whither the equestrian company 
had already preceded her, and arrangements were 
now concluded for the opening there of what proved a 
long and brilliant season. 

Carlos, though only fifteen, had been installed 
second mate of the brigantine, from his knowledge of 
navigation and general experience. 

The crew were content to serve under him, for he 
had proved to their entire satisfaction, on land aud sea, 
that, though he was but a youth, he was one who 
possessed in a marked degree the qualities by which 
leaders of men are distinguished. So he now sailed 
upon his second voyage as second officer of the “ Lan- 
cet.” 

He was equal toit. He had acquired in his younger 
days a good general education. 

Fineja, though a bad man, had, for liberal pay, in- 
structed this boy in all the rudiments of ordinary 
Studies then in vogue, and Carlos had proved himself 
a wonderful pupil. 

In size and proportions—after his dozen years of 
manly exercise, bis naturally strong and hardy frame, 
and his life out of doors mostly—he had now come to 
be, at fifteen, quitea man. He looked and acted like 
@ person at least five or six years older than he was, 
aud no full-grown man on the vessel could compete 
successfully with him in wrestling, boxing, or ap- 
proach him in the skilful use of small arms. 

But his quiet, dignified, cool manners and temper 
were marvellous, His orders were given pleasantly, 
but promptly, and he was never at fault, or in trouble, 
personally, with the men. He was beloved for his 
gvod qualities by all, aud respected as well for his 
Superiority to the common average of men. 

_The cognomen of the “ young gladiator,” accorded 
him by the captain of the “Lancet,” did not displease 
Carlos, and the men so called him. 

_ The “ Lancet” ran down to the southward of Cape 
Cerigo, and was rounding that point to enter the 
Eastern Archipelago, on the outward passage to Cou- 
Stautiuople. 

Che weather had been fitful and gusty for two 
days, The brigantine behaved pretty well, and was 
gliding along slowly under shortened sail. The mas- 
ter of the vessel had been anxious, however, for 
some hours. 

‘ A thick bank of clouds had hung about the horizon 
- * toug time, and occasional sharp puffs of wind 
iad warned him of an approaching storm. He had 
already ordered the helm down, and had put the 
Laucet” away to the southward for better sea room. 
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At sunset the captain came on the quarter-deck, and 
took a survey of the heavens. 

The “ Lancet ” was on the wind, which came from 
the north-eastward, and Carlosstood at the helm. The 
master locked aloft, and saw that all was snug. The 
vessel was under fore-topsail and foresail only— 
both closely reefed. 

“ We shall have a dirty night,” he said. 

“The prospect is murky enough,” replied Carlos ; 
“but we are running out to sea sharply, and shall 
do well enough, I think.” 

“Yes, if we don’t get one of the blows that we 
sometimes meet with hereabouts. Keep all snug, and 
call me if the wind should change. I don’t like the 
looks of the sky yonder.” 

He went below. 

The watch was set, and the vessel moved on over 
the increased and increasing seas, labouring more and 
more as she went—for she was a heavy craft in bad 
weather. 

Carlos stood by the rudder, and called a hand to 
assist him at last, for he felt the storm was rising. 

The sky grew darker, the waves came heavier, and 
the angered waters rose and fell in long-reaching 
sweeps. 

At midnight the storm had increased to a heavy, 
steady gale, and the rough seas so pitched the vessel 
about that she broached to and got into the trough 
every now and then, for she did not answer quickly 
to her rudder at any time, and the two men at the helin 
had their hands full to keep her in position, They 
finally put her before it. 

The captain was called up at about two o’clock in 
the morning. He was a good sailor, and Carlos, who 
had remained by the helm all night, still stood there 
when the master came hurriedly on deck, 

As daylight was breaking the gale became fiercer 
and more threatening, the clouds more densely thick, 
the sea more furious. 

“ Get in everything !” shouted the captain, quickly. 

And the men hastened to take in the little sail 
they were carrying, and not a moment too soon, as it 
proved. 

The roaring waters filled up behind them, and, far 
as the eye could reach, a bed of angry foam glistened 
amid the tempest. 

The masts and spars of the brigantine creaked fear- 
fully. The sea broke up behind and over them 
roughly, and Carlos was already drenched to the 
skin. 

The storm of wind increased, and the old brigan- 
tine laboured terribly. 

On a sudden she broached to in the trough, and the 
sea broke clear over. her from stern to stem ere she 
could be swung off again. 

The decks were swept, and two men went over the 
side never to be seen again. 

The gallant Carlos seized a piece of rope, one end 
of which was fastened to the weather-rail, and, 
quickly passing it round his body, lashed himself to 
the helm, for it was impossible to stand on one’s feet, 
so furious was the violence of wind and waves for 
wholly an hour. 

The captain of the “ Lancet” was swept forward, 
but clasped the shrouds in season to prevent himself 
from going overboard, and there he clung, yelling 
out his orders, which nobody could hear from the 
roaring of the blast. 

Sea after sea broke over the doomed vessel, for she 
was now totally unmanageable, and not a rag of sail 
could be carried to keep her away before the storm. 

She tossed and staggered till daylight, and was 
thrown almost upon her beam-ends twenty times, but 
righted. The foremast was sprung, the hands were 
all jaded out, the helmsmen were nearly exhausted, 
when the dawn broke, and the terrible violence of 
the storm slightly subsided. 

How far they had drifted none knew. The clouds 
still hung threateningly all around them, the rain 
came down in torrents, and the prospect was dark 
indeed. The vessel still pitched, and rolled, and 
creaked, and before noon the dreadful discovery was 
made that she had sprung a leak forward, and the 
hold was already one-third filled with water. 

All hands were set at the pumps, but the hull was 
evidently fast settling down, when the captain gave 
orders to prepare to get out the two small boats they 
carried, together with a few days’ provisions. 

Poor Victor, the great St. Bernard dog, was se- 
cured by a chain to his kennel, or he would long since 
have gone by the board. He yelled, and moaned, 
and howled piteously ; but no one took notice of his 
grief. Carlos occasionally heard his voice, but could 
notaid him. The young man had lashed himself fast 
to the rudder, and there he stood, resolved to be the 
last man who went over the side of the ill-fated 
“ Lancet.” 

One of the boats was launched, and into’ it were 
tumbled two kegs of water, one keg of French spirits 
and a few boxes of pilot-bread. With four oars and 





mate, departed. The other boat was then got over. 
The “ Lancet” was sinking! 

The gale had abated. The clouds still hung heavily 
over the scene, and the sea was very rough. More 
provisions, more spirits, oars, and sail were thrown 
into the second boat, and the remainder of the crew 
and the captain sprang on board as the brigantine 
settled down to the gunwale. 

Carlos insisted upon releasing the chained dog be- 
fore he left. They couldn’t take him into the boat, 
but he could give him a chance to swim for his life, 
and he was a splendid water-dog. But the kennel 
was already loosened from its fastenings, and a lift- 
ing sea careened the great plank box. It went over 
the side before the eyes of Carlos, who pitched for- 
ward just in time to see and bear the struggling 
brute, who was chained to the kennel, flung\plash- 
ing into the sea; so the same great wave which 
washed poor Victor and his box overboard came 
thundering by the sinking vessel’s side and tore in 
an instant the captain’s boat away and out of sight. 
leaving the boy behind and alone! 

The “ Lancet” flew about like a log among the 
waves, while Carlos in despair clung to the broken 
rigging, looking out into space, 

The last boat had gone! He could seo nothing, 
and the brigantine was going down. Her decks 
were cleared; there was nothing to cling to longer. 
The cook-house had been smashed and lay by the 
side of the vessel caught in the shrouds. It broke 
away—the ‘‘ Lancet’s ’’ bows were settling. 

He seized a bit of ratline near him, cut it away, and, 
leaping for the broken side of the cook’s cabin, went 
off with that into the foaming waves, He passed tho 
slender rope round his body, and secured it to the 
planks that had formed part of the now shattered 
cook-house. 

For five long, weary hours he drifted and rose and 
fell with the sea, 

But Carlos was a rare swimmer. Heo had been 
standing by the helm of the “ Lancet” eighteen 
hours, but he was still strong and courageous, 

He had no idea where he was. He at first hoped 
that one or other of the boats would pick him up. 
He could not imagine what had been their fate, but 
supposed they would ride out the storm; at least ho 
hoped so. 

He was now chilled. It was past midnight. He 
was tired, worn out for lack of sleep and rest, but he 
must hold up and hold on—or drown. 

And he did hold up. He could see nothing for a 
long time, but just as the daylight appeared he heard 
the unmistakeable baying of a dog. 

Then his foot struck some hard substance beneath 
the surface. Soon afterwards he felt that he was 
in shallow water. 

The morning broke, clearer, but not cloudless. He 
still heard the yelping of the dog. 

Then this sound ceased. He rolled forward, disen- 
gaged himself from the planks, saw the sandy beach 
ahead, and swam till he reached it, then thanked 
Heaven—though he was stranded—that he was saved. 


CHAPTER X. 

In his fall from the sinking vessel the boy’s head 
came into contact with the jagged edge of the broken 
cook-house, inflicting a wound which bled freely ; 
but this didn’t trouble him. He had got through 
what he deemed the most perilous incident of his 
life in safety—and once more was upon dry land, 

For twenty-four hours he had had no sleep. The 
clouds were breaking away, and the storm had 
ceased. He went up the low, rough beach, and threw 
himself down at the foot of a stunted but shaded tree, 
and fellasleep and dreamed. 

He thought he had but just parted with beautiful 
Inez in the pleasant grove at Barcelona. Ike could 
see her sweet, smiling face and soft, dark eyes as he 
moved away and kissed his hand to her. Then he 
was on the bright blue sea again, and he noted the 
great dog Victor frolicking about the deck of the 
“ Lancet,” playing with the sailors, and coming and 
going at his beck and call. 

Then, in his dream, it was night—and rain fell in 
sheets, the wind roared, the dog barked, The waves 
rose—the storm came—the *‘ Lancet ” laboured, and 
at last foundered, 

Now he was overboard and washed away in the 
darkness—and all were lost save himself! He floated 
away, tossed by the rude waves and daylight broke ; 
he was ashore—he knew not where; tien he heard 
the barking of the dog in the far distance, for in bis 
dream these scenes all came back to him. 

He slept on, the sun came out, and he heard the 
voice of the dog again in whining, pitiful accents, as 
if for help; poor, drowning, perishing brute—lashed 
to his huge kennel, from which he could not free 
himself! 

Then he dreamed that he was upon a blank, desert 
shore, in the forest, a prey to wild beasts who Lad 


a shred of an old sail, twelye men, led by the first | found him there an intruder upon their solitude, 
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They scented him out by the fresh blood that 
ovzed from his recent wound, and they had tasted it 
—he was helpless. ‘They would devour him! 

Even now his flesh crept, and his heart ‘was burst- 
ing to feel that he was thus alone, defenceless, and at 
thefr mercy. He saw in his dream the head of a great 
tiger stooping over him. His monster jaws were 
parted, and his glittering teeth were at his very 
throat! He could distinctly feel the beast’s rough 
tongue athwart his cheek. 

But now with a great effort Carlos awoke and 
opened his eyes to behold the kindly face of the brave 
dog Victor, who was close by his master’s side, and 
had been licking his wound, sifice he suddenly dis- 
covered Curlos lying on the shore beneath the tree. 

Ah! that was a happy meeting indeed for boy and 
beast after that frightful dream. 

Victor flew about in ecstasy as Carlos rose to his 
feet refreshed by his nap, though his dream had been 
so troublous. 

“Brave dog! Good Victor! Lucky fellow!’ said 
Carlos, encouraging the dumb brute with cheers and 
gestures. “ We'll get out of it yet. Now let’s look 
about us.” 

Away they went together down the rough shore to 
see where they were. 

Victor had landed half a mile higher up the coast, 
aud he had gnawed and tugged away at the rope that 
held him to his box until he freed himself. It was 
his voice that Carlos had heard in the on | morning. 

The dog, after he had got clear from his kennel, 
ran down the shore and suddenly discovered, as we 
have seen, his young master asleep. 

After a brief walk over the southerly side of the 
place where he had landed, Carlos struck inland to 
reach a higher piece of ground, from which to get 
a view of the situation, if possible. 

Upon reaching this elevation, however, he found 
another ridge beyond this, still higher. This he 
mounted—with Victor close at his heels—to fiud 
still a third hill, highest of all, 

le was fatigued and hungry; so was the dog. 
He saw nothing eatable around. 

He reached the top of the highest hill, and from 
its apex he discovered that the sea lay all around him, 
as he at first suspected. He was on an island. Was 
it inhubited? was his next thought. If so—by whom, 
or what? 

To the westward the land ran down to a long, 
narrow poiut, he thought three or four miles. To the 
east he could not determine the distance; but he 
judged the island must be seven or eight miles long, 
and half as broad. 

The first thing to do, he said to himself, after a few 
minutes’ reflection, is to get something to eat. But 
where? or how? 

He had in his pocket his sheath-knife, beside him 
his great dog Victor, and upon his back the clothes 
we stood in. Within his bosom beat a good stout 
eart. 

Offering up a prayer of thanks for his preservation, 
he went to the shore to pick up some mussels, shell- 
fish, or anything he could find to satisfy the present 
craviugs of hunger; but shell-fish seemed to be scarce 
there, and what there were were very small. 

He found a few sea-snails, two or three scallops, 
aud some mussels, which he broke open and devoured 
raw, 

Then he was thirsty ; but he found no fresh water 
about. 

The prospect was not cheering! 

Still the storm was over, and the weather was de- 


lightful. 
It was getting towards noon. 
The wind was still .iowing fresh across the island 


from the southward, and Carlos ventured up on the 
high ground again. 

From the elevation he could look up the coast 
some distance; and he now discovered what he 
thought to be Victor’s kennel there, It lay on its 
side apparently. He came down, followed up the 
beach and rocks, and found the dog’s box there, with 
the rope he had severed with his teeth. 

; Carlos continued on up the island, and soon came 
in view of a sight which gratified him vastly at first 
view, but whicu shocked him sadly subsequently. 

It was one of the boats of the “ Lancet” over- 
turned and stove in! Where were the crew? Which 
boat was it? He had no means of determining. 

One side of the gunwale was stripped and the boat 
lay bottom up; bat there were no signs of human 
bodies, or oars, or provisions. She must have been 
Swamped, and driven ashore empty. Such was Car- 
los’s belief, and he never learned the contrary. 

_He hauled her up, turned her over, and found the 
piece of sail under the thwarts. There was also a 
long coil of marline (small rope) in the sternsheets. 
With this he secured the boat toa stump on shore, 
and went on to look for farther evidences of the 
wreck. But he found no bodies then or afterwards. 
Every man must have been drowned. 





Half a mile higher up he found the keg of spirits. 
This he also secured and put in a safe place. Half 
an hour afterwards he discovered, to his great joy, 
two boxes of the bread afloat, which he quickly 
landed and broke open with his stout sheath-knifé. 
These were both dry inside fortunately. He would 
not starve for a time, at any rate. 

He suffered most for lack of fresh water, but after 
a farther search among the rocks inland he found 
some small pools, in the hollows filled by the late 
heavy rain, and both Carlos and Victor fully satiated 
their thirst. 

He then returned and took care of the bread boxes, 
both of which he stowed in the boat, which was now 
dry, and covering them with the old sail, three or 
four thicknesses doubled, he felt that this would pre- 
serve the bread from dampness and mould. 

He made a good meal of the bread, which set him 
all right for the present, The dog shared it with 
him, for he was quite as hungry as his master. 

Evening came. The weather was comfortable, and 
Carlos had no objection to sleeping beneath the clear 
heavens. He had no fears that he would be dis- 
turbed by man or beast ; and as he had brave Victor 
to keep watch over him now he lay down on the 
softest patch of brush he could find, and slept 
soundly till daybreak. 

He rose early, bathed his bruised face, took a break- 
fast of hard biscuits and more fresh water—giving 
Victor his allowance—then gsallied forth for farther 
observation. 

Nothing new occurred in the course of the morn- 
ing’s journey. He ¢ame back to the boat again after 
fiuding a spot near the water where there were masses 
of large rocks jutting out seaward, a sort of narrow 
reef, where he had o ved the sea was deep, whence 
he thought if he had hook, line, and siaker, he would 
be able to catch some fish. 

With this thought he proceeded to the boat, to see 
what he would be able to rig out for this desirable 
purpose. He there found the cvil of small rope, which 
he saw he could unstrand, and, with the yarn, impro- 
vize a line readily. 

A heavy iron spike, exposed in the splintered side 
of the boat—where she had been stove in—furnished 
the sinker. 

Now for the hook; but he could find nothing out 
of which to make one for some time. 

At length he went down to the spot where he had 
been thrown ashore, and there he saw the remains of 
the old cook-house, which was built of hard boards, 
nailed together with small, thin, wire-like wrought 
nails. 

He picked out two or three, and finally got one 
that suited him. He bentit up, sharpened the point 
by rubbing it to and fro over a coarse stone—and 
after considerable labour rigged a hook upon his 
rough-tarred yarn-line. There was no barb to it of 
course; but he thought he could make up for the 
lack of this by dexterity and celerity in drawing in 
his fish—provided he could get them totake his bait. 

He gathered a few mussels, covered his hook with 
these for bait (which he tied on to the hook witha 
strand of the sail, for better seeurity), then went out 
upon the outer rocks to try his fortune. 

He soon found that the fish took hold sharply 
enough, but he couldn't land any of them. His hook 
wasu’t sharp [enough, or it was badly formed. He 
returned, and tried it again, and, after a great deal of 
perseverance, he got a good sharp hook, minus the 
barb. 

His second attempt succeeded better. He drew up 
a dozen fish of a pound’s weight each —a sort of rock 
perch—five of which he landed. The next thing 
was to cook them. 

He had often seen and made “the fire fly” from 
the swords in his fencing practice, and he thought 
now of his excellent sheath knife. 

Collecting together from the dry upland a quantity 
of sticks and brush, he made a pile, then went to 
the corner of the old sail-cloth, from which, with his 
sharp knife, he scratched and shaved off asmall quan- 
tity of dry lint, 

Then, having found a hard stone, he rapped it 
briskly down the back of the steel knife-blade, from 
which he drove a few sparks down upon the lint; but 
it was some time before it caught fire. 

At last he succeeded, and soon had a fire in full 
blaze. He roasted his fish, and he and the dog had 
a good dinuer; the old sail he reserved for tinder, 
and secured it in a dry spot, between two flat rocks, 
for future emergency. 

Night came on again, and Carlos went to rest, as 
before, with Victor at his feet. 

(To be continued.) 








THe SAWYER AND HIs WatTcH.—There once re- 
sided in the good old town of Peterborough, in the 
Granite State, a man who obtained his livelihood by 
sawing wood and drinking cider. A valuable gold 
watch and chain were up to be disposed of by raffle. 





The wood sawyer bene a ticket, and his number 
drew the watch. Straightway the old fellow marched 
all over the town, showing his watch, pulling it out 
at all times and on all occasions to note the time 
and to make a show. Soon one of the most respect. 
able ladies in the village died, and of course there 
was a very large funeral. The ceremonies at the 
grave were very solemn and interesting. As the 
officiating clergyman closed with the words: “ As 
from dust we came, so unto dust we shall return,” 
the wood sawyer pulled out his gold watch and cried 
out, in a Ioud tone of voice: “ According to my 
time, they are putting her in at just twenty minutes 
to four!’ 

An UNPARALLELED Exurpition.—An exhibition 
is preparing at St. Petersburg which will throw all 
the known collections of gems into the shade. It is 
that of the jewels of the Russian crown. First in 
beauty comes the great Orloff diamond, which sur- 
mounts the sceptre. Like the koh-i-noor, it is one of 
the Royal jewels of the East, but the error of making 
it a brilliant has been avoided by the Russian lapi- 
daries, and its weight is thus preserved, while the 
English jewel has lost more than half its original 
value. After this we are to see the Polar star, a dia- 
mond of exquisite beauty, bought by the Emperor 
Paul for one hundred thousand roubles, and the jewel 
once belonging to the Shah of Persia, with a mystic 
inscription engraven on its side. The Imperial crown 
may be called a dome of diamonds, the dazzling 
whiteness of which is relieved by an enormous ruby 
on the summit; the globe is surmounted with a sap- 
phire, which has become traditional in Russia as 
emblematic of any object which is to be regarded as 
beyond all price. The coronet of the Empress is of 
exquisite form, composed entirely of diamonds of 
equal size and lustre, a marvel of beauty and skilful 
workmanship. ides these priceless objects, the 
rich and costly jewels to be worn on State occasions 
are innumerable. Russia has been drawing for 
centuries upon Persia, India, and Turkey, and adding 
to this hoard kept from profane sight atthe Winter 
Palace, watched by sentries day and night. Tho 
present Emperor, however, is said to prefer the 
crystals of his own Siberian mines, so delicately 
tinted blue, green, and violet, and has been fora 
long time pasta purchaser of the finest diamonds to 
form their appropriate setting. 


VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 
a ee ren 
CHAPTER VI. 
Within a cavern'’s mouth — glide, 
Gloomy as that Eternal po 
Through which departed spirits go. Moore. 

Ir was the morning; a white fog wrapped the 
cliffs and hid the tower from Kentigerne village, and 
the sound of the sea was like the boom of a distant 
battle-field 

Hereward and Watt Slygreen were in fierce dispute. 
Hereward’s follower sometimes did differ from him, 
and sometimes—but not often—carried the day too. 
Hereward being ravenous—for he had slept late, 
being weary, and had not yet breakfasted—Watt saw 
fit to attack him while he was tamed by hanger. 

“Well, master, are we to havea tussle with old 
Iseariot this morning ?” 

“ With Chastelard? No, idiot, we are not!” 

« Didn’t you promise the rebels last night that——” 

“Of course 1 did. But I named three days as the 
period which my plans required. By the end of that 
time Cavendish will have arrived, and will establish 
my claim to the barony.” 

“‘Zounds, Master Hereward! you want to make 
ducks and drakes of your affairs. You'll wait till 
the old man sniffs danger, and captures you on some 
pretext or other, then you may whistle for your 
rights. Why didn’t you make the best of the box 
fortune popped you into last night? To be the 
leader of five orsix hundred fire-aud-fury rebels, who 
want @ chance of paying off old Chastelard—what 
could be better for your plaus?” 

“ Stop your confounded clatter, idiot! I'll say no 
more on the subject ; only this—you were by far too 
officious last night, forcing me into such a position. 
Chief of the insurrectionists! Absurd folly! If 
Chastelard suspected that, my three days of grace 
would not be pleasantly spent.” 

“He, he, he! Master Hereward, you're by far too 
considerate of old Grim’s feelings. If you would take 
your use out of these men now who are so anxious 
to have a job in the hangman’s line——” 

“Silence, I say! Am I a poltroon to sneak into 
my own tower behind a murderous rabble? Not I 
indeed. It will be bitter enough when the time 
comes to overwhelm Miss Chastelard in her vile 
father’s ruin.” p 

“Eh? She’s in it, isshe? Thesly jade! She's 
just come Lome from her school in France, and I'll 
warrant me she’s learned how to twist a man to her 
liking. It’s for her sake, is it?” 
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“Jf you utter a word against that lady,” thun- 
dered Hereward, turning upon his dodging atten- 
dant, “I'll soon send you packing! You dare to 
walign her?” 

“Um, um!” mumbled Watt. “I’m to be sent pack- 
ing, am 1? I’m not to wag a tongue against the old 
wolf's cub,am I? Will your honour be pleased to 
give me my orders for the next three days ?” 

“JT have no orders. We do nothing tili Cavendish 
comes.” 

“ Nothing, master? Not even have some sport, lead- 
ing a raid on the tower ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ All this is for her sake,” groaned Watt, turning 
his back to his master amd shaking his fists at the 
wall. ‘Ah, you Jezebel {” 

“Cease your prating,” cried Hereward, sharply, 
“and see who knocked.” 

Watt Slygreen pricked up his huge ears at the 
sound of a stealthy tap at the door, and darted to 
open it so abruptly that the man who had tapped was 
seen staggering back in a half-doubled posture. 

“Ha! eaves-dropping ?” hissed Watt, with agree- 
able candour. 7 

“Sirl” hissed the stranger, in return, growing 
yellow = pa 

“Oh, beg pardon—you were only making a bow 
to the key-hole,” jibed Watt. 4 

Hereward broke in upon this whispered interchange 
of civilities by ordering Watt to learn the man’s busi- 
ness and send him away. 

“My business is with Mr. Hereward,” said a sly, 
womanish voice, aloud. 

Watt with a horrible mimicry of respect made way 
for him to enter. 

He wasa tall, slender man, with a lithe hand 
and a small foot, a dark and handsome, glittering 
teeth. His moustache was pm lossy, and curled at 
the ends; he might have t under his chin. 
He wore the plain clothes of a gentleman’s body ser- 
vant. 

“I have the honour of speaking to Mr. Here- 
ward?” demanded he, approaching him witha fault. 
less bow. 

“T am that person.” 

“TI come from Baron de Chastelard, bearing this 
message: ‘ Will Mr. Hereward accept of areiuge in 
the tower from his persecutors, the mob, as long as 
he chooses to remain in this part of the country ?’” 

“The baron sends me that message?” exclaimed 
Hereward, suspiciously —“ how unexpected an 
honour.” . 

“T am my lord's confidential servant,” returned the 
man, mistaking Hereward’s tone of sarcasm forincre- 
dulity. “My namo is L’Ombre. I assure youl have 
faithfully given my lord’s words.” 

“Very good, Monsieur L’Ombre,”’ returned Here- 
ward. “Tell the baron that I thank him for his prof- 
fered protection, but do not require it. However, I 
shall, l hope, be in a position ere long to reward him 
for his intended kindness.” 

The valet received this message with an impassive 
face, made another faultless bow, aud disappeared. 

Watt followed him out to the passage, and insult- 
ingly watched him downstairs. 

L'Ombre looked up from the bottom step and saw 
the ogreish grin of insolence on his face 

“All right!” said he, jauntily raising his cap, 
“ali right; my turn comes next,” 

And he vanished. 

“Humph |” grunted Watt, returning to his master, 
“that one's no better than he should be. I’ll wager 
my nag Copper Nose to a halfpenny that he was lis- 
tening to us two talking before he knocked at the 
door, It’s quite easy to hear ; if you put your ear to 
the keyhole and breathe softly you can catch every 
word. Idid it last night when you were speaking 
with Jeffreys——” 

“You rogue! Do you think everybody has your 
mountebank pranks ?” 

“Aud if you don’t want poison in your pottage 
before night you'd best leave this place, master is 

“ Pooh! you’re as fanciful as an old woman, Watt. 
Go and see about my breakfast, or, as I’m a hungry 
Sinner, I'll go myself.” 

At which Watt dropped the subject and joined old 
Jeifreys in his painstaking preparations for the new 
chief's refreshment. : 

Partly to escape the visits of his new adherents, 
who soon showed a disposition to mob him at the 
‘nn, and partly to gratify his curiosity, Wereward 
sallied out to examine those caves with which Baron 
a Chastolard had complained that the clills were rid- 

ed, 

Watt Slygreen and Hood the blacksmith accom- 
panied him, 

It was not without some inclination to burst out 
laughing that Hereward received the homage of Hood, 
Sud strove to keep up the character which had been 
Placed upon him. But though the situation was 
ludicrous, it had also its perils; one word recklessly 





spoken which might show that he intended to make 
his post of leader &@ means of curbing the people’s 
vengeance on Chastelard, and the game would have 
passed out of the young man’s hand. 

So he discreetly ‘trudged along by Hood’s side up 
the crag and down the hollow, peering into the sea- 
washed caves and listening with decorous gravity to 
Hood's threats that if Chastelard succeeded in turn- 
ing out the villagers from their homes to put his 
French smugglers in their places, the people would 
troop in a body to these holes in the rocks, and live 
— with their families to be avenged on Chaste- 
ard, 

The mist was thick, and blurred every distant ob- 
ject, and the sea surf dashed and gurgled at their 
feet, drowning all other'sounds, so that it was a mo- 
ment of wildest astonishment when, grouped toge- 
ther in the mouth of a cavern, the three men were 
simultaneously stricken down by three trémendous 
blows from some invisible assailants in the cave. 

Stunned for the moment, Hereward lay as he fell, 
but, soon recovering, made a furious effort to free 
himself from the united grip Of two men who were 
holding him down. 

‘a = discovered that iis arms were pinioned behind 

m 

* Villains !”’ shouted he, almost bursting with rage 
at finding himself helpless, “what does this mean? 
Unbind me at once, or you willrue it, Watt! Hood! 
where are you ?” 

“ Here, Master Hereward !”’ wailed a doleful voice, 
“with my eyes tied up and my body trussed like a 
chicken's !”’ 


“Ah, ha!” whispered a tenor voice; “ our turn, 
you know !” 

Hereward made a frantic effort to gain his liberty, 
a was blindfolded instantly, then dregged to his 
‘ect. , 

“March on,” said a mocking voice. 

“Not a step, you cowardly hounds,” cried Here- 
ward, foaming with wrath. 

“ All right,” said the voice; “obey your ordera, | 
men,” 


The next instant he was thrown on the rocky floor 
again with such violence that, as before, he was 
stunned. 

When he recovered he felt himself being carried 
on the shoulders of three men, his legs lashed firmly 
together, his arms tied behind his back, and his eyes 
blinded ; he was utterly at the mercy of his captors. 
He heard the loud and abusive clamour of Watt Sly-| 
green, who walked between two men behind him. 

Nothing could be-discovered of Hood; whether he 
was with them or left behind for dead Hereward 
could not determine. 

Finding his struggles useless, he was forced to 
submit to his fate, and in furious silence felt himself 
carried along a rough and devious route, ia what 
direction he could uot tell. Sometimes his bearers 
stumbled over some rocky obstructions, sometimes 
they walked smoothly for a considerable distance. 
Then they began to ascend, and a red glare’ pene- 
trated the bandage which was upon Hereward’s eyes, 
while. the atmosphere became stagnant, cold, and 
vault-like. : 

Whenever this change took place Watt Slygreen’s 
taunting clatter was unceremoniously stopped, 

One of his guides gave him a blow on the mouth, 
informing him that his first word would gain him a 
gay necklace round his heron-throat. A prick in the 
neck with a dagger pointed the moral. 

Steeper and steeper grew the way, abrupt heights 
were ascended, windings were traversed, which made 
him giddy; chill as the breath of the grave. was the 
air of that mysterious place, 

After continuing their fatiguing march for half an 
hour Hereward’s bearers laid him down, and loosed 
the fetters from his limbs. A creaking as of rusty 
hinges followed, and he was pushed through a door- 
way, so narrow that his elbows touched the posts on 
either side. 

A waft of pure air met him, and, half fainting, he 
inhaled its grateful breath. 

He was hurried through some long, stone-flagged 
passages, up a flight of stairs, then his feet were 
on a thick, soft carpet, andthe covering was removed 
from his eyes. 

What was his amazement, his fury, to find himself 
in the presence of Baron de Chastelard! 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Villain, thou shalt fast for thy offences ’ere thou 
be ed. Shakespeare, 

“ Baron, what does this outrage mean ?” demanded 
the youth, with flashing eyes. 

Chastelard was surveying him with a stare of ma- 
levolent triumph, and his valet, L’Ombre, stood be- 
side him in an attitude of humility. : 

Watt, plunging in the grip of two rough men, and 
giving them nolittle trouble, was just entering, with 
the bandage pulled down off one eye. 


as 





The sly rogue was taunting his captors about driv- 

ing him up the face of the cliff like a couple of 

oie: pulling before, the other pushing be- 
ind. 

“Iam sorry, Master Hereward,” said the baron, 
with a sneer, “ that we meet again under such circum- 
stances. Your own conduct during the past night 
must tell you the reason for this arrest. You are 
leagued with the rebels, I hear.” 

“Ah, you villain!” ejaculated Watt Slygreen, 
shaking his immense fist at the astonished valet, 
and, without deigning to enlighten him as to the 
cause of his resentment, he resumed his steady 
stare at the baron. 

“As Baron de Chastelard has shown no warrant 
authorizing this arrest I protest that it is illegal,” 
said the youth, haughtily, “and, if I be detained an 
hour against my will, I shall appeal to those laws 
which he has ignored.” 

“T have not formally arrested you, young sir,” 
said Chastelard, hastily. “I only wish to detain you 
till I am satisfied that you are not sowing sedition 
among my people, Since you would not come in a 
friendly manner I was obliged to use the only other 
means ia my power.” 

“ You have dragged me here like afelon! You 
shall answer for the insult!” exclaimed Hereward, 
rearing his head with that king-like frown of his, 
which ‘caused the reptile blood of the old man to 
creep eoldly through his veins, as if a spirit from the 
past was confron him, 

“One must look after one’s safety,’’ stammered he, 
with a yellow glare in his eyes; “and, though Iam 
deeply grieved to restrict the liberty of so gallant a 
gentleman as you have proved yourself, still, for my 
own sake, and to insure my own safety, it must be 
done. Until you find friends who can prove you to 
be an honest and poaceable person I must detain you 
perforce in the tower.” 

The man bowed his head with a mocking 
smile. It was plain to him what the baron’s inten- 

ware, 

‘ ~Dhevatrest ‘for leaguing with the insurrectionists 
wasonly#subterfuge. ‘he old man had guessed his 
identity, aud saw in him the avenger of a father’s 
unspeakable wrongs. He had determined to remove 
him, either by a public trial for sedition or secret as- 
sassination; most probably the latter course would be 
his aheice, as beiug both speedy and safe, for Here- 
ward well knew what cause the baron had to fear his 
tongue. 

The youth could not but acknowledge to himself 
that his danger was imminent; a word dropped to 
verify the baron’s suspicions and he would be 
lost. 

He glanced anxiously at Watt Slygreen, and began 
to fear lest his long tongue would betray him in 
some burst of indignation. 

But Watt, who had been gazing full into Chastelard’s 
face with the most taunting persistence, seemed 
struck with a taciturn mood, and shook his head idio- 
tically when ordered by Monsieur L’Ombre to “look 
another way for a goggle-eyed knave.”’ 

“ What has this wretched fellow to say for him- 
self ?”? demanded the baron, becoming livid with 
anger, “ that he glares in that fashion.” 

Slygreen glanced furtively at his master, then 
winked to the baron, 

Astonished at this manifestation of a desire to be 
made useful, the old> man hastily turned his regards 
from him, and addressed Hereward as before. 

“ Sir, we must look for traitors in times like these, 
and if sometimes an innocent man is pitched upon 
we can but deplore his misfortune while we thank 
the good luck that gives us one enemy the less. If 
1 wrongfully detain you here it shall not be other- 
wise than as an honoured guest, until such time as 
you can disprove to my entire satisfaction the in- 
formation which I have received concerning your 
meeting with the rioters last night.” 

“As it pleases you, baron,” returned Hereward, 
haughtily ; “but if I am to remain in this tower it 
shall be as a captive, and at your peril be it!” 

Baron de Chastelard was as miserable a coward 
as ever blanched through fear; he had crimes to look 
back upon that would make a coward of any man— 
and he trembled lest this youth should bring destruc- 
tion and vengeance upon him ; but he could not dare 
to meet the intrepid glance of those buld blue eyes; 
his shrivelled eyelids quivered over his glaring eye- 
balls to hide their terror; he shrank back in his chair 
with an abject grin, intended to simulate scorn. 

At this moment the door belind the old man 
opened, and from a small Italian garden behind the 
flank of the tower came Lucia de Chastelard, her 
hands filled with flowers, and a fillet of pansies upon 
her bright hair. 

At sight of Heroward standing among the servants, 
his hands pinioned behind him by a rope, she stopped 
short with a frightened exclamation, and her lovely 
face became pale as death. 
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“Good Heavens! father, what has happened to 
Mr. Hereward ?”’ cried she. 

“He has had the misfortune to be arrested for 
treachery,” said the baron, coolly; “ now retire— 
this is no place for women.” 

The shock seemed partly to have bereft Miss 
Chastelard of her comprehension ; an indignant ex- 
pression crossed her face, and she suddenly flashed 
round upon the servants. 

* Cut that rope from Mr. Hereward's hands,” com- 
manded she. “He saved my life yesterday; how 
dare youinsult him? He is my friend!” 

Hereward had taken an attitude of deep respect 
at her entrance; embarrassing, humiliating as it was 
for him to be seen thus by her, he looked none the 
less noble for the fetters that bound him. 

“Lucia,” said the baron, hastily, “this person 
shall not be illused; the cords area mistake—re- 
move them, men. I shall be obliged to detain him 
for afew days, but he shall receive every honour. 
Now retire.” 

The young lady stood for a moment motionless; 
her hazel eyes as they gazed upon the young man 
seemed to kindla and glow with fire; then she 
turned and quickly left the chamber as if she would 
not farther betray her emotion. What had that soul- 
thrilling glance expressed ? 

The youth felt half intoxicate?, He would have 
given anything to possess himself of a flower which 
she had dropped from her lapas she stood there spell- 
bound with amazement at sight of him; but that was 
impossible, 

Indeed Watt Slygreen put it beyond his power, for 
the instant the lady had disappeared he had pounced 
upon the flower, and, with a ridiculous imitation of 
gallantry, had placed it in his bosom. 

This interruption of Miss Chastelard put an end 
to the baron’s inquisition, and the two prisoners 
were conducted toa comfortable but strongly guarded 
apartment, where at last they were left alone. 

Watt, according to his wont, busied himself in a 
cat-like examination of his new quarters, until his 
curiosity was somewhat satisfied; while Hereward 
flung himself into a chair and reviewed his strange 
position, 

“Cheer up, master,” whispered his servant, com- 
ing close to him with a reassuring grin. “ If there’s 
no help inside of this box, there’s help outside.” 

“Tittle chance of that,” returned Hereward, 
gloomily. “The people will never know what has 
become of us; unless, indeed, Hood has escaped, and 
we don’t know that he has.” 

“True enough, sir; and small indeed would be 
your chance if it hung on such blustering idiots as 




















[THE BARON’sS MESSAGE.] 


them. Ah, it’s well to have a friend at court, Mr. 
Hereward !” 

“ What do you mean, Watt?” 

“The young lady. Faith, I can see a rushlight 
through a fog as fast'as any man, and that she’s clean 
crazy for love of you.” 

“Nonsense. I will hear no more of this.” 

“Yes, yes, master,’ said’ Watt, in a very sup- 
plicating voice, “You'll just let me tell you that if 
she doesn’t give you your freedom within twenty- 
four hours you may eat me, ears and all.” 

“ Everybody isn’t as fond of meas you are, you 
foolish fellow. But evenif Miss Chastelard were gen- 
erous enoffgh to interfere in my behalf I could not 
accept kindness from the daughter of my bitter 
enemy.” 

“Why, surely, sir, you’d never be so mealy- 
mouthed as to refuse the outside of the tower in ex- 
change for the inside, if she were good enough to 
give you your choice ?” 

“To be honourable I must even do that, I fear.’’ 

“Blamed if I don’t believe you're taking leave of 
your wits!” muttered Watt, with a face full of asto- 
nishment. “Why, I thought you were uncommonly 
fond of her, or 1 shouldn’t have ventured to secure 
this bit of a sprig for you.” 

And he pulled the flower out of his coat as if to 
throw it away. 

“Stay !—hand that here!” exclaimed the youth. 

And he took it with such a softened glow on his 
face that the cuoning rogue knew exactly how the 
land lay, and adroitly changed the ground of his ar- 
gument. 

“No, master; I believe you're right. It would 
never do to accept a favour froma Chastelard. We'll 
take help at our own elbow, and, when your turn 
comes, as it will, sooner or later, we'll give no favour 
to them. Down with the Chastelards, father ‘and 
child !” 

“T shall never harm Lucia de Chastelard !” cried 
Hereward, in an earnest voice. ‘She is innocent, 
lovely, and compassionate as an angel.” 

“Oh, a hundred thousand pardons, my dear sir; I 
thought there was to be no kindness between you by 
what you said. By the patron saint of Kentigerne, 
I can’t make you out, master !” 

“ Nor can I make myself out,” muttered Hereward, 
half ashamed of his excitement; “never was I so 
befooled and bewildered by a woman before. Was 
she born to be my ruin?” 

“Do you know how they brought us here, Master 
Hereward ?” broke in Watt, lowering his voice to a 
whisper. 

“Indeed, no one could tell that who was blind- 
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folded as I was. I suppose, however, that we came 
by a path cut over the face of the crag where we were 
surprised.” 

Watt half closed one eye, and nodded very slyly. 

“Tt was only this morning, when I was spitting 
the duck for your breakfast, that Mr. Jeffreys—whose 
patience Heaven help when dinner-time comes to- 
day—said to me, ‘Watt Slygreen, you're a smart 
fellow,’ and I believe I am.” ’ 

“Yes, yes! What——” 

“ And the minute they tied my head up, thinks], 
what's that for? Well, you know, it would havo 
been as easy to haul us up the rocks with the use of 
our eyes, and [ thought 1’d try and find the answer 
to my question. So I twisted my face about—your 
honour knows I have some skill in grimacing, many’s 
the hour’s sport you’ve had with me when a young- 
ster—and at last I got one eye out, and where do you 
think we were? Stumbling along through a secret 
passage, and they were pulling us along aided by the 
light from a couple of lanterns.” 

“ A secret passage!” echoed Hereward ; “ why, if 
that is the case, they must have taken us through tle 
bowels of the mountain.” 

“ That’s true enough, and you may be sure tliey 
had their reasons. They didn’t want any of tle 
Kentigerne folk to know what your fate was, so they 
chose that way to take us to the tower, and blind- 
folded us lest we might make use of the passage at 
some future time. Now, sir, if we could but get out 
of this hole long enough to find the steps that lead 
down into it, I’d engage to find the way and make 
use of it too. Ha,ha! then wouldn’t our fortunes be 
made, and wouldn't old Sneak scratch on the other 
side of his head! You'd only have to bring a party 
of your own people from the village up the secret 
passage, and they would capture these knaves, take 
the tower, and put this venerable fox here in durauce 
before he knew what was happening to him. If you'd 
only get the young lady to give you the liberty of the 
tower ‘ 

‘Enough, you varlet! let me hear Miss Chastelard 
mentioned again at your peril.” 

The man was silenced, but by no means intimi- 
dated. He stole about, looking with boundless curio- 
sity at every object in the apartment, and waited 
until his master’s displeasure should have evaporated. 
He was standing at the window, making all the ex- 
traordinary contortions he could conjure up for his 
own private amusement, when the door opened with- 
out any warning, and Monsieur L’Ombre appeared.’ 

“Come with me, fellow,” said he, loftily, to Watt; 
“his lordship has ordered your presence,” 

(To be continued.) 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ Sybil’s Inheritance,” “ Evelyn’s Plot,” §c., §c. 

_ >. 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Love, banished Heaven, in earth was held in scorn, 
Wandering abroad in need and beggary, 

And wanting friends, though of a goddess born, 

Yet craved the alms of such as passed by. 

MADELINE OLEVELAND was once again in London- 
Only two brief years had elapsed since she had been 
lured from its busy haunts by one whose bright pro- 
mises had dazzled the brain and serpent-like fascina- 
tions had won the heart of the lonely Pariah in the 
world’s social throng. 

To the desolate, betrayed, hopeless girl those years 
were like a life—so different, so changed was the as- 
pect of all around—so complete the revulsion in her 
own nature, 

She was wayward, imperious, ambitious then, with 
early instincts warm and passionate in her bosom— 
panting for excitement, luxury, love, wealth—or, 
rather, the refinements wealth could procure. 

Now she either dreamed of the past, with its mad- 
dening memories, or dwelt on the pressing emergen- 
cies of the present. 

_ On the future she dared not even trust herself to 
think—“ that way madness lay.”’ 

She had that weighing on her bosom, like molten 
lead, which only the sternest resolution of will could 
keep from fevering her whole brain and betraying 
that which she would die rather than confess to hu- 
man being. 

Yet there were times when that passionate, un- 
trained, solitary girl turned instinctively to that re- 
luge which she had never been taught to seek. There 
were moments when she whom Aubrey Lestrange had 
sacrificed—the intended instrament of his punish- 
ment—she who had planned on him and his chosen 
bride a revenge which only Hilda’s death had stayed— 
there were moments when even thaterring but noble 
nature humbled itself before its Maker, and poured 
out in secret and silence the dark secret and the 
wretchedness which were imprisoned in her heart. 

But there were—fortunately it might be for the 

girl’s very sanity—more real and pressing anxieties 
“emanding her attention. 
_ The slender amount of money which she had 
Srought with her to the metropolis was fast dimin- 
ishing, and the question forced itself on her how it 
was to be replenished. 

Not one avenue of employment seemed open before 
her; she had had no regular education to fit her for the 
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one great resource of teaching, even had her utter 
want of references and iutroductions made the idea 
feasible. 

She knew too well the dangers of her own re- 
markable and romantic beauty to wilfully place her- 
self in a more unprotected position as shop girl or as 
maid, even had her haughty spirit condescended to 
such strange employments. 

And rather than accept one shilling from Philip 
Dacre or Aubrey Lestrange she would have pined and 
died in utter penury and want. 

“Tt matters but little,” she would muse, bitterly ; 
“ why should I not starve and die? I should never 
be missed by human being! Yet—yet it must not be 
yet! There are dangers I must avert; there is jus- 
tice to be done—when occasion shall arise. No, no; 
I cannot die yet.” 

Perhaps the remembrance of Philip Dacre in 
his strong, rugged, yet intellectual nature—his in- 
tense real love and generous trust—had some sliare 
in sustaining the flickering light of hope and interest 
in life. But if so it was all unconsciously to her- 
self, and the faint gleam of subdued pleasure that his 
name suggested was rather a thankfulness for one 
proof that human nature was not all selfish and base 
than the slightest thought of seeing or hearing from 
her rejected lover more. 

At length the crisis came. 
reign was changed ! 

The rent of her modest apartment in the quiet sub- 
urb of Chelsea was again nearly due. 

Her slender wants could not be supplied for many 
days longer, and she was fain to devise some means 
for the future—whether temporary or permanent she 
little recked, 

“It has come at last,’’ she said, taking the small 
but valuable chain, with its tiny, glittering gems, from 
her bosom, “ This has been the sole dower my loving 
parent vouchsafed to me on my desertion. It must 
avail for my urgent wants, when perhaps my 
wretched, ill-starred life is coming to a close !” 

She unclasped it from a large locket which it 
appeared almost too slight to support, and, tying a 
black riband through the ring of the pendant, she 
placed it once more round her neck. 

Yet, ere she concealed it in her dress, she gave 
one more of those countless looks which she had tixed 
oft and again on that massive locket. 

It was shaped like a heart, with a kind of mono- 
gram graven on it, which Madeline could not de- 
cipher, and a large, thickly clustered star of pearls 
on the reverse side, singularly raised from ‘the gold, 
in its peculiar device. 

Madeline replaced it, with a deep sigh, in her 


Madeline’s last sove- 





bosom, where it had lain from early childhood, then, 
hastily assuming her walking attire, she secured the 
precious chain and left the house on her distasteful 
errand, 

Poor girl!—she was sufficiently versed in those 
sad secrets, which London poverty teaches, to know 
the channel where she could best carry ont her pur- 
pose. 

After a sufficiently long walk to prevent the proba- 
bility of her errand being discovered near her own 
abode, she tremblingly entered a “ jeweller’s” shop 
near the King’s Road, where the three signiticant 
balls announced the triple vocation of its proprietor. 

The shop was not empty, but the woman who was 
at the moment concluding some trifling purchase soon 
left the place, and a man, who was sitting in a kind 
of secluded corner, examining a number of trinkets 
and other varieties, scarcely appeared to engross any 
attention from the master of the premises. 

* Well, miss; what can I do for you?” said this 
important personage to the shrinking’ Madeline, in 
a kind of uncertain tone, evidently in doubt as to the 
real position of that small, graceful girl. 

“I had rather speak to you alone,” she murmured, 
in her soft tones, that had a Southern music in their 
richness. 

“Oh, you needn’t mind that gentleman; he’s an 
old customer of mine, and often stays here an hour or 
two. It’s no use waiting if you waut to speak to me.” 

Madeline swallowed back the angry choking in 
her throat ere she replied, and her voice maintained 
its strange, queenly clearness as slre resume. 

Yet the request she had to make was rather that 
of a pauper than a princess. 

“T want you to lend me a sum of money on these 
diamonds,” she said, holding out the glittering chain 
to the man’s sharp eyes. 

He took it from her with a suspicious look that 
might be interpreted into surprise at her possession 
of such jewels, had not such phenomena Leen too 
familiar to him for any unusual astonishmeut. 

He held them up to the light, waved them to and 
fro, then retired to an inner sanctum, where, with his 
back turned, he carried on some mysterious process 
unknown to Madeline. 

And, as he kept ber in this suspense, she uncon- 
sciously threw back her veil to watch his proceed- 
ings, and the other man, who still seemed occupied 
with bis examination of the objects before him, 
had a full chance of inspecting her singular and 
brilliant beauty unnoticed by her. 

Madeline’s eyes were fixed anxiously on Mr. 
Simeon’s perplexed face as she caught an imperfect 
glimpse of it in his continued experiments. 
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At length he returned to the counter where she 


stood. 
“This is a very singular affair, young lady,” he 


said; “do you mean to say that you bring me this 
chain as composed of real brilliauts?” 

“Certainly ; 1 know them to be so!’*she returned, 
eagerly. 


“Then you are either a dupe or a cheat!” was the 
rough rejoinder. “These stones are no more dia- 
mounds than I am Emperor of Bragil, You may assure 
yourself of that, young woman,” 

Had Madeline been less thunderstricken at the an- 
nouncement she might perhaps have noticed the 
change in the epithet applied to her. 

As it was she remained in such stunned and genuine 
bewilderment that even Mr. Simeon. could not doubt 
its sincerity. 

“I’m sorry for you, for you do seem as if you've 
been cheated yourself, miss,” he resumed, more 
gently. “ But it’s no good telling an untruth, even if 
I could risk anything on such rubbish. And I don’t 
mind putting it to the best judge in all England 
whether I am not right.” 

Alas for that stricken girl! There was but one so- 
lution of the problem, which at length dawned on her 
confused brain. That chain had been valued by 
skilled lapidaries as worth some hundred and fifty 
pounds! Yet there was no hope in her breast that 
this rough pawnbroker was not telling truth. 

If so where was the explanation of the mystery 
of the chameleon-like gems? 

“ Aubrey, Aubrey!” sounded in her heart, in her 
ringing ears, though the name rose not 'to her lips. 

Her quick brain rushed to the terrible truth with 
the acuteness of a too excited and vivid imagining. 

“T should be sorry to disbelieve you,” came at 
length, slow and faltering, from her parched tongue. 
“Yet I assure you, on my honour, that those were 
real, valuable diamonds for their size. I have bad 
them prized by good judges. Is it possible you may 
be deceived even now ?” 

Simeon laughed scornfully. Then a glance at the 
lovely, woe-stricken face of his applicant seemed to 
move him to more gentle feelings. 

* Young lady,” he repeated, more considerately, 
“believe me I am not deceiving you either for my 
own interest or your own ; it would be bad policy on 
my part. If those stones were real I could let you 
have a hundred pounds on them, and leave myself 
ample margin for profit and safety. As it is I’d be 
very sorry to give ten, for, though it’s a pretty trin- 
ket enough, it’s all a matter of taste,and has no real 
value.” 

He made a gesture as if to return it to his pale 
client. 

The girl remained as it were transfixed for a brief 
moment, scarcely heeding his words, perhaps not 
comprehending their meaning. 

But it was not the crushing disappointment of the 
hope on which she had relied for many a long mouth 
that thus paralyzed her very senses. There was a 
deeper, more terrible conviction of the utter worth- 
lessness and heartlessuess of one whom she had once 
loved that broke down her powers of endurance to 
the very dust. 

The pawubroker still held the chain musivgly in 
his hand. 

“ Look here, young lady,” he said, “it might per- 
haps be my duty to detain this bauble on the ground 
of an attempt to pass it off on me for fraudulent pur- 
poses. But I confess I don’t believe you are capable 
of such a thing, though there are uncommouly clever 
cheats now-a-days, so I'll content myself with taking 
your name and address—a true one, miud—then, un- 
less I hear any inquiries for it, 1 won't take farther 
steps in the matter.” 

Madeline hesitated, rather perhaps from instinct 
than any well-grounded cause for fear. But so netted 
and invisible was the web of deceit and treachery 
round her that she scarcely dared take a step with- 
out being caught in some unsuspected pitfall. 

The silent spectator of the scene now suddenly in- 
terposed. 

“TI tell you what, Simeon, that chain would suit 
my purpose well enough. No one could detect it, if 
ever 80 near, since even you were puzzled to decide 
whether it was true or false.’’ 

“You are right there, Mr. Ouslow,” returned 
the pawnbroker. “I'll wager a good many in the 
trade would be taken in with it at first sight, it’s so 
well done.” 

“Very well, then I don’t mind giving the young 
lady a fair—ay, a good price for it,” pursued Mr. On- 
slow. “Say fifteen pounds, Would that suit you, 
miss ?” 

“No, oh, no, thauk you,” she said, shrinking. 
“You are very good, but I would not part with it al- 
together.” 

“Not even when it’s of no value?” argued Mr. 
Ouslow. 


“It is stilof value to me. If it had been what I 





believed I would have redeemed it in time. Even 
now I would not sell it,” she said, holding out her 
hand for the trinket. 

“Excuse me, miss. I must have your name and 
address,” repeated the jeweller. “I don’t suppose I 
shall use them, and I don’t wish to; but I shall get 
into trouble if I do not take them.” 

The girl hurriedly complied, then, snatching the 
fatal trinket from his hand, she walked rapidly, 
despairingly from the shop. 

“Heaven help me, for I am betrayed on every 
side!"she murmured. “ This is more mean, more 
gratuitous baseness than all. And I—I was weak 
enough to listen to such a reptile! And, miserable 
that I am, I swore to obey him, honour him! Perhaps 
that vow may bind me still, wretched and degraded 
that heis.” 

She was harrying homewards, too absorbed in her 
own bitter thoughts to heed any passing objects, 
when she felt her arm touched, and a voice sounded 
in her ears which, though unfamiliar to her, she had 


heard before. 
“ Miss Cleveland, a word with if you please.” 
She looked round, and perceived the figure of the 
man who had so recently offered to purchase her 
trinket in the jewoller’s shop. 


P 
“It can be of no use,” she said. “Please do not 
a I — some wp bait 

“ Yet it ma: to your advantage, young lady, 

I may judge com wit passed just * log returned 

Mr. Onslow. “Isappose you want money, or you 

— not have offered that protty bauble to thatold 
ow. 

“ Perhaps I do, but I told you I would not sell it,” 
she auswered, proudly. 

“ Yes, and you looked as if you meant it, so I am 
not going to plague you about that,” returned the 
man, “ But that is no reason why you should not 
try and earn money ia some other way. What I 
ran after you for was to make a proposal to you.” 

“Of what nature ?” she auswered, coldly, gazing at 
him as haughtily as @ princess could have done. 

“Oh, don't look so defiant, pretty one,” hel 
good humouredly. “I have not fallen in love, I can 
tell you, taking as you are, for I am pastall thatnon- 
sense, and, besides, I have been married more years 
than I expect you could count. But what I have in 
my head would, I fancy, be the very thing for you 
and for me too. 1 am the manager of one of the 
popular London theatres, and my business in that old 
fellow’s shop was to look over some things for proper- 
ties and dresses, and such necessaries. It was that 
which made me offer to buy your trinket. When I 
saw the look and gesture you gave, and what a first- 
rate face and figure you have for certain parts, I 
thought what a capital hit it would be for you and me 
if you went on thestage. That is the proposal which 
I came to lay before you.” 

Madeline paused ere she even replied to the novel 
idea. 

There was much, very much, that was alluring in 
it to her present mood, independently of its affording 
her a means of livelihood. 

The excitement, the interest, the occupation it 
would give to her distracted mind, in which, hence- 
forth, love was to be but a name and a memory—the 
fame she might win, the talents she could throw into 
the struggle for distinction, were all as seducing 
charms in the prospect thus held out. 

“ But,” she said, doubtingly, “ there must be need 
of so much study and training for such alife; and I 
have neither money nor time for such prepara- 
tions.” 

“ Not so, Miss Cleveland, when there are a faceand 
figure and a good notion of effect ; these are half the 
battle. Then you have a capital voice, and a few les- 
sons in the stage business would goa long way to put 
you in possession of the whole seoret as far as teach- 
ing goes. I will undertake that for you, so you may 
be sure I have no fear, or I would not risk my money 
and reputation,” 

Again the girl hesitated, yet there was a scornfal 
contempt of her own vacillation as she paused, 

What had she tolose? Was it that a secret, wa- 
concealed love lingered iu the corner of her’ heart, 
which made her shrink from thus committing her life 
and name toa public and, in some instances, con- 
temned a calling ? ; 

If it was so the love was not for Aubrey Lestrange, 
and she crashed it back again in her deepest caverns 
of oblivion. 

“It is new for me even to think of such a profes- 
sion, Mr. Onslow,” she said, at last, “but I am too 
lonely, too completely my own mistress for me to 
hesitate. Ican but make the attempt. If I fail it 


will be at your cost more than myown. I am willing 
to make a trial.” 

“Capital!” exclaimed the manager, enthusiasti- 
cally clapping his hands, even in that public tho- 
roughfare. ‘1 am certain we shall make a hit. Only’ 





do you be as industrious as you are gifted, Miss 





Cleveland, and I’ll stake a season's profits on your 
success. Then it’s as good as settled, and I'll call 
on you to-morrow and make all necessary arrange- 
ments for your beginning as quickly as possible, 
There is no time to be lost, as the season is getting 
on. What alucky chance that I met you, and that 
those stones were false. Queer business though. I’m 
sure you did not know it—ospecially since I’ve spoken 
to you.’ 

‘The manager, after making an appointment for the 
morrow, shook hands impetuously with his new “ hit,” 
and hurried away. 

“*A lucky chance that the stones were false,’ ” re 
peated Madeline, dreamily. “ Well, well, perhaps it 
was—perhaps the evil may turn to . The base 
wrong may save me from going mad with despair.” 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Happier than the lover 
emory ‘3 at rest » 
Remorse, like @ fiend, shall follow 
Night and day the steps of crime. 

“Mr. De Vers, this is an unexpected—I may say 
au unwelcome intrusion on your part,” said Aubrey 
Lestrange as the tall, figure of his rival leapt 
suddenly over a low at “The Larches,” where 
the bereaved bridegroom had once again taken up his 
solitary abode. 

“Depend on it Ishonld never have sought your 
presence save from some necessary and sufficient 
cause, Mr. Lestrange,”’ returned Rupert, defiantly. 
“The memories of the past are not so pleasant as to 
draw us together save in justice and revenge for her 
we both professed to love.” 

“ Professed, Mr. De Vere! I really am at a loss 
to understand the ex ;" gaid Aubrey, flush- 
ing. “Unless, in , it is intended to ly to 

ourself and the singular mode you took of display- 
oa your supposed attachment to Miss Mugrave.”’ 

Rupert bit his lip as if to silence the retort that 
was uppermost in his mind. 

“It will be best to avoid idle recrimination, Mr. 
Lestrange,” he said, with forced calmness. “ What 
I said can be of no import unless it is applied with 
trath to either of us. And, in any case, there is surely 
but one interest for us now, if it is true that Hilda 
Mugrave was dear to both of us.” 

“ Considering the very peculiar position in which 
you are placed, and the suspicions that still rest on 
you, this proceeding is—to say the least—a remarkable 
and audacious one,” said Aubrey, uneasily moving 
from contact with Rupert’s tall, powerful figure, as 
he marked the dark frown his words brought on tho 
brow. 

‘*Man! how dare you?” burst out Rupert. “ You 
know in your inmost heart that it is a foul calumny 
—and that I would have given my very life to save 
hers—ay, I would do it now to discover her mur- 
derer !’ 

“Is that what you came to say to me?” said 
Aubrey, scornfully, though his voice had a husky 
tone in it. 

“No. I know that such feelingsare unintelligible 
to you,” resumed Rupert, more calmly. ‘‘ What I 
did come to ask—to propose—is that we join our 
powers for the time in that holy cause. Aubrey Le- 
strange, if you have the feelings of a man you can 
never rest till her blood is avenged !” 

“ And is the reward to be divided between us in 
such an event ?” inquired the other, with an averted 
face. 

“Never would I touch one shilling of such unhal- 
lowed gold!’’ returned Rupert, vehemently. “I 
would rather cast it among the very officials who 
carry out the search—complete the conviction—in- 
flict the punishment—than let it burn in my soul like 
molten gold. Be content, Lestrange. You shall not 
be disturbed in the possession of your unhallowed 
wealth if you will but throw your whole energies 
into the task I propose.” 

‘‘ How—in what way do you require my assistance? 
asked the young man, uneasily. 

A contemptuous look passed over Rupert’s features 
at the hesitating question, but he controlled the im- 
pulse that would have defeated his heart’s one en- 
grossing desire, and his reply was calmer and more 
courteous than his previous manner had been. 

“ This is scarcely the place to discuss such a sub- 
ject,” he said, looking round the little domain, where 
trees and bushes might well conceal many a listener; 
“and I should not have accosted you so abruptly but 
that I thought perhaps I might not otherwise have 
obtained admission. Can we not go to some more 
secure privacy ?” 

Aubrey hesitated for a moment, but he had found 
time to collect his thoughts now, and he replied, more 
frankly: 

e Certainly. With such an object I cannot refuse 
you an invitation to my poor house, Mr. De Vere; 
but you must confess we have scarcelv been ou terms 
to induce any such courtesy.” 
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“Nor are we now, Understand that, Mr. Le- 
strange. I come only for one object; when that is 
accomplished we shall be again strangers—foes if you 
will!” 

“I cannot see the necessity,” returned Aubrey, 
whose ideas and manner seemed to be taking a com- 
pletely opposite turn, “Poor Hilda’s death should 
surely end the great cause of animosity between us. 
We can no longer be rivals. Why should we be 
enemies?” 

“ Because you snatched her from me. You have 
been the cause of all the misery which has poisoned 
my life,and of her death!” was the vehement reply. 

“Aubrey sprang suddenly round, as if a serpent had 
appeared in his path, 

“]J—Mr. De Vere—this is language—an assertion 
that I cannot comprehend!” he gasped, hurriedly. 

“Tt's intelligible enough. Till you came on the 
scene all was fair and smiling. 1 found sufficient 
happiness in being near her, enjoying even a kins- 
man’s share of her regard and a lover's hopes for the 
rest. You stirred up the demon of jealousy in my 
heart and in the unfortunate girl whom I believe 
guilty of the deed. No, Ican never look on yousave 
with distrust and hate when we have concluded 
that which forces us to be allies.” 

They had pretty well gained the house as these 
words were spoken, and Aubrey hastily led the: way 
to his usual sitting-room without farther reply. 

It was the same apartment where he and Philip 
Dacre had discussed the preliminaries for his mar- 
riage, now nine long months before. 

Misery and death had followed those busy, acute 
schemes. Now he and Rupert De Vere were to plan 
as deeply and anxiously for a darker purpose. 

Would that end as adversely as the former hopes 
had done? 

The scene was changed, yet the very contrast 
brought its antitype more forcibly before the mind of 
Aubrey Lestrange. 

The brightness of sconces, the blaze of lights and 
fire, the tempting cheer of a well-spread board, the half- 
cynical, half-cordial sympathy of an old friend, had 
marked and cheered his doubts and fears then. Now 
the falling leaves, the dull light of a sombre autumn 
day, gave cheerlessness without and within; the air 
seemed strangely chill and damp, and the companion 
of his solitude was a foe and not a friend. 

But there was too much at stake to yield to such 
dark gloom, and Aubrey strove to shake off the mor- 
bid shudder that thrilled through his frame. 

“Now, Mr. De Vere, we are perfectly safe from 
eavesdroppers. What have you to propose to meas 
the commencement of our enterprize ?”’ 

“Do you believe, as I do, that Gertrude Mugrave 
is guilty of this foul murder?” asked Rupert, 
abruptly. 

Aubrey’s eyes were lowered, as if in deep musing, 
till his companion grew impatient. 

“Surely there needs no such consideration after all 
these weary months!” he said, sharply. 

“Pardon me; it is, I confess, only now that I am 
beginning to cast off the idea of your own guilt,” 
said Aubrey, calmly. “I did certainly fancy that the 
unhappy girl you allude to might have in some de- 
gree been accessory, but I scarcely could have selected 
her as the sole criminal.” 

“T like you better for your candour than anything 
I have seen in you yet,” replied Rupert ; “and pray 
are you convinced of my innocence now?” he added, 
sueeringly. 

“lam more inclined to believe it, since you do not 
iear to reopen the inquiry,” was the reply; “ yet it 
does seem incredible, I confess, that such cruelty 
could enter the brain of a young, delicate girl.” 

His frame visibly shook as he-spoke the words in 
a husky, tremulous voice, 

“ Quite as credible as that one who loved her as I 
did would have laid a murderous finger on that fair, 
sweet form,” groaned Rupert, as if the emotion was 
contagious. “ Lestrange, can you even picture to 
yourself the horror of such an idea—the touching 
loveliness, the helpless innocence of that angel girl 


appealing in vain to a man who had worshipped her } 


very steps? No, no; it could not be!” 

Aubrey groaned, and covered his eyes with his 
hands as if to shut out the picture. 

“No, no, no; mercy, mercy, De Vere! It is too 
frightful!” he gasped. 

“ But not for a jealous, piqued, desperate woman,” 
said Rupert, after a pause. “No; it was more like 
the act of one of her sex than ours. She must have 
poe crimina], and, Lestrange, she must not es- 

pe” 

. “Perhaps you are right. At any rate it should be 
proved,” returned Aubrey. “But it all seemed ex- 
hausted at the trial.” 

“At my trial, you mean. Oh, it was too fresh and 
Startling then,” replied Rupert, scornfully. “Men 
had had little time to think,aud they naturally shrank 
from the idea of a girl’s heinous guilt. Itis diffe- 





rent now, and the reward will quicken many brains 
besides ours. Already 1 have obtained as I believe 
some clue to her retreat, and it is that which I want 
you to assist me in tracing, Mr. Lestrange. Where 
—with whom do you suppose she has found a refuge, 
plausible sycophant that she is ?” 

‘* How can I form an idea ?” asked Aubrey, eagerly. 
“Surely not with Miss Cleveland?” 

“Oh, no; she had a cleverer plan than to grasp 
such a slender anchor,” returned the young man. “ It 
is with your old, hermit uncle that she has wiled 
herself into a home—at least, such is the only con- 
viction I can come to.” 

Aubrey started to his feet. 

“Impossible! She could never be so daring—so 
base!” he exclaimed. “ Only to plot against me—to 
win all. De Vere, it would be beyond female power 
to doit; you must be misinformed.” 

“T am too deeply interested for that,” returned 
Rupert. “But you shall judge for yourself. I have 
discovered that Gertrude Mugrave took refuge in 
some mysterious way with Thorne the artist, and, 
with his help, exhibited a picture in the Academy. 
Afterwards she was seen in conversation with and 
left the building in the carriage of an old invalid, 
who turns out to have been your uncle, and he after- 
wards purchased her picture and one of Thorne's. 
So far as I can pursue this clue, I believe that Lord 
Marsden has taken her with him back to his seat of 
Denefoot, in Westmoreland, where, if all I hear of his 
tecluse habits is correct, she will be as sufe as in an 
eagle's nest, It is to verify this information, and ob- 
tain your assistance in undeceiving this deluded uncle 
of yours, that I more especially resolved to ask your 
eens at this moment.” 

“Serpent! idiot! Will my ill-luck ever pursue 
me?” hissed between Aubrey’s closed teeth. 

Rupert could at least see how completely his object 
was gained, so far as stirting up the jealousy of the 
heir could accomplish it. - 

“ Will you undertake a journey thither? You would 
naturally visit your uncle in his failing health, and 
you could manage all, without risk of failure then,” 
pursued . 4 

“ With the certain risk of failure,” returned 
Aubrey, collecting himself. ‘Lord Marsden could 
not have a stronger motive for protecting his pro- 
tégée than if I were supposed to persecute her. He 
is as bitterly jealous of me, his heir, as ‘ever any 
Oriental tyrant of the next of kin to the throne. No, 
my influence must be used in a very different way, 
De Vere. Let me think.” 

He leaned his head for some minutes on his hand, 
then suddenly raised it, with a more assured air. 

“ Listen,” he said; “I have but one link with the 
place that will one day be my own, and that is by a 
strange coincidence with an old clergyman, who is, 
{ believe, now pensioned off from his duties, but he 
was excessively attached to my father, when he used 
to spend his boyish days there. I believe he might 
be trusted to aid and give all information in the mat- 
ter that you could require. As to the rest of the ser- 
vants and dependents—for the old fellow in question, 
who had I fancy led a queer sort of life in his youth, 
may very fairly be classed in that category—I verily 
believe that their very eyes and ears and senses are 
at the mercy of their liege lord.” 

“But what power can this questionable individual 
possess ?” asked Rupert, suspiciously. 

“TI can only tell you that he does seem to have a 
singular kind of spell about him,” replied Aubrey. 
“TL have heard my father say that old Clinton was 
bound body and soul to the family of Lestrange, and 
that some rather peculiar incidents of his youth had 
been ignored—thanks to their influence—and the 
hereditary devotion to the race he transferred most 
remarkably to my father; and, of course, it will be 
extended to his son.” 

“You will give me a proper credential to this re- 
spectable reverend ?” said Rupert. 

“T certainly will; and, what is more, I shall use 
every engine I possess to ferret out the truth during 
your absence in the north,” was the cordial response. 
“There has been a kind of suspension in the affair 
since Rose Mount was shut up. Honourable meu 
hesitated to incur the suspicion of seeking for blood- 
money, as you call it, and the servants of the house 
were hampered by the fear of bringiug disgrace on 
the name. But from this hour I dismiss all idea of 
your guilt, Rupert de Vere, and, a8 a natural result, | 
will join you in hunting to the very death the real 
culprit in Hilda Mugrave’s death.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
I have had joy and sorrow; I have proved 
What life could give—have loved and been beloved, 
I am sick and heart-sore 
And weary ; let me sleep. 
Once again Gertrude Mugrave was in coniparative 
peace and safety among the lone dales and gaunt 
mountains of the northern region, which seems so 





strangely cut off from the rest of tho island in its 
gloomy grandeur and isolation. 

Many of the solitary hours that were the perse- 
cuted girl’s present lot were spent in wandering 
among those strange, vast freaks of nature that bafile 
alike the power and the curiosity of man ; and ere 
long the “young lady” at Denefoot was as well 
known in the scantily peopled district as the castle 
itself, and with well nigh as much awe. For some 
declared she was scarcely “canny” to have thus be- 
witched tbe stern, lone lord, and others, loss super- 
stitious, exchanged looks and nods and hints scarcely 
less flattering to the unconscious girl. 

Some weeks had passed uway since her arrival, 
and she was getting almost naturalized in her new 
home. Certain hours of the day she always expected 
to be claimed by her eccentric, gloomy benefactor, 
even whether he appeared desirous or even conscious 
of her presence or, as often happened, remained in 
silent abstraction. 

But the respite from such tending was spent in the 
luxury of unrestrained and saddened thought among 
the wanderings so kin to Gertrude’s heavy-burdened 
melancholy. 

More than once she had encountered in her rambles 
a feeble, white-haired man, Jeaning on a heavy stick, 
whom she could have fancied haunted purposely her 
steps, and whose sunken but keen eyes were bent 
earnestly and questioningly on her face whenever 
they chanced to meet. 

It was therefore no fresh wonder to the sick-hearted 
aud well nigh numbed fancy of the girl to meet the 
old man as usual, on a somewliat longer expedition 
than common, one gloomy, dark October afternoon, 
and she was about to pass him with scarcely a glance 
when the sound of his still-deep, sonorous voice ar- 
rested her attention. 

“ Young lady, do you not see a storm is fast gather- 
ing, and you are far from home?” he remarked, 

“Thank you, I shall return at once; I shall have 
plenty of time,” she replied, gently, preparing to re- 
trace her steps with a vague, unaccountable repug- 
nance to any farther conversation with the stranger. 

“Then am I mistaken? Do you not live at Dene- 
foot?” he asked, still walking by her side, and keep- 
ing pace with her by aid of his strong stick. 

“T am staying there at present,” she said, “ but 
it is not so very far, and I shall have plenty of 
time.” 

“Just because you do not know these regions you 
fancy so,” he returned, gravely, “and that is like 
being new to life. Dangers are risked from igno- 
rance as much as vice and rashness. Will you not 
be advised ?” 

“I know not what I am to do, except hasten home,” 
she said, with half-annoyed, half-amused quickness. 
“If you will excuse me, I will take your warning, 
and quicken my steps.” 

* 'l'o0, late—too late!” he said; “another emblem 
of the world’s storms that overtake the unwary before 
there is time to escape. See, there are drops of rain 
already. Come with me, child; my home is nearer, 
and you can have shelter there till the sudden squall 
has passed.” 

“ But they will wonder,” began the girl. ‘ Lord 
Marsden expects me in an hour from this, and I have 
some distance to go, as you know.” 

“He would perlaps not see you at all if you do not 
take my offer. The storm will be wild enough svon to 
sweep away a stronger form than yours or mine. 
Come, we inust be quick,” 

Putting forth a strength of which he scarcely 
seemed capable, the old man hurried on, leaning yet 
more heavily on his friendly support, and perhaps 
too acclimatized to the wild tempest now commenc- 
ing to yield as much as his younger companion to its 
power. 

It was perhaps some ten minutes ere they reached 
a white, square, modest cottage, sheltered by the 
frowning mountains at its back, and some dwarfed 
bushes round its little garden, which the old man in- 
dicated as his home. 

“ Euter, child, enter,” he said,impatiently. “There 
is not a moment to be lost.” 

Hastily lifting the latch of the unsecured door, ho 
pointed to the brick passage, clean and bright in its 
brilliant redness, and hastily followed the girl within 
its shelter. 

“ Dorcas—Dorcas!” he called, loudly. 

In a few seconds a woman in a short gown, clean 
print jacket, and white mob cap, sheltering and soft- 
ening a thin, brown-dried face, appeared. 

“ Dorcas, this young lady is wet. ‘Take her cloak 
and hat and dry them, and bring some hot elder wine 
to keep her from cold.” 

Then, throwing open the door of a room in which a 
bright fire blazea, he signed to Gertrude to follow, as 
soon as the attendant had divested her of her dripping 
outer garments, 

“There,” he said; “sit down there, and warm 
your chilled limbs. ‘The storm will not last long, then 
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you can return to your home, if Denefoot is indeed 
your home.” 

“Itis for the time,” she replied, evasively, gladly 
availing herself as she spoke of the warmth-giving 
influence of the large fire. 

“Then who are you ?” he continued, eagerly. 

“T ama guest of Lord Marsden’s. Is not that 
enough ?” she said, with the vague terror that a sense 
of danger always induces at any unexpected event 
or word, 

“It is a new, strange thing for him to have any 
guestat Denefoot. I have known him to be alone 
in that solitude for more than twenty years,” re- 
turned the old man.. “Are you a relative, young 
lady?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Are you so sure of that? Are you certain you 
may not be of his blood, his near kin?” he conti- 
nued. 

“*T am no more related to Lord Marsden than I am 
to yourself,” she replied, witha tinge of haughtiness 
in the tone that changed for the moment the ex- 
pression of her features to a less pale, subdued air. 

“Then you are not his daughter?” returned the 
old man, undaunted by her tone. ‘“ Yet there is 
something that recalls the past in your features, and 
still more now that you wear that indignant look !” 

Gertrude shrank back from nearer contact with her 
singular host. . 

She began to cherish fears of a different nature. 
She deemed it a kind of insanity that could make him 
speak thus. 

“IT was not aware that Lord Marsden had ever 
been married,” she said, gently. “Certainly you are 
perfectly deceived in imagining there is the slightest 
connection of any kind between us.” 

“Oh, there are much more fatal deceptions than 
any such fancy of mine,” returned her host; “ and, 
as to his marriage, Lord Marsden has done many 
strange and secret things in his time which may one 
day come to light, both as the author of life and 
death. But,” he added, after a pause, seeing Ger- 
trude’s crimsoning face, “I am wrong perhaps to 
speak thus to one who is young, and looks innocent. 
But, even yet, I can scarcely believe that he would 
extend his hospitality or take interest in a stranger 
to his blood and kin. Child, answer me. Surely he, 
at his age, does not seek to ruin your innocent young 
heart 2?” 

“Such an idea is too wild, too insulting, to be even 
repelled,” she returned, with flashing ¢yes; and, 
drawing herself up with indignant and dignified re- 
buke, she hastily added, “ Allow me togo, sir. Better 
suffer the storm than such unwarrantable insults!” 

“ Child, you are as ignorant of Lord Marsden and 
his history as you were of the approaching tempest 
that is dying away. I tell you there is so strong a 
likeness between you and one closely connected with 
his former life that I am justified in endeavouring to 
ascertain the truth, for it has more todo with my 
own peace than you can imagine. My time is fast 
drawing near when I shall be called to account for 
my past sins, and I might perhaps find some comfort 
if I could atone for one that weighs on my conscience. 

“ But enough of this,” he added as Dorcas entered 
with the smoking beverage. “I believe you, so far 
as you comprehend the truth yourself, and in a little 
time I shall perhaps get some clue to your identity, 
and his motives, without harassing your young 
heart. 

“You will come again, child, you promise that ?” 
he said as he saw her anger fading gradually into 
wondering awe. “ You need not fear Mark Clinton 
in his old and helpless age, which should be devoted 
rather to penitence than wrong-doiag. Mark me, 
for your own sake, and that of others perhaps, yet un- 
known toyou, do not even whisper to Lord Marsden a 
hint of this interview.” 

(To be continued.) 





CONGRATULATORY ADDRESS TO THE PRINCE OF 
Wates.—Yhe congratulatory address on the reco- 
very of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales is 
to be enclosed in a handsome oak casket, richly or- 
namented with silver, and presented to Her Koyal 
Highness the Princess of Wales by the clergy and 
tenantry of Sandringham. The designing and manu- 
facture of this casket have been entrusted to John 
Cooper, cutler and silversmith, of St. James’s Street, 
London. 

“ Passee.”—Block is a self-made man, whose 
“native vernacular” is not fully up to Webster, and 
who cannot open his mouth without putting his foot 
in it. Such men are sometimes like deaf men on 
railroad tracks—they go on heedless of danger, and 
carelessly exposing themselves to being over-run by 
laughte r through their use of words that they know 
not the meaning of. In the present instance the in- 
dividual had a daughter married, and there was a 
great time at the wedding. ‘The bride was beauti- 


ful, the dresses rich, and the whole recherché. At 








the conclusion Benedictus, who was among the in- 
vited guests, turned to the old gentleman, who was 
balancing on his cane, with the remark, “‘ That is a 
charming daughter of yours, sir.” The old man, 
fla by his remark, but not wishing for 
modesty’s sake to give an unqualified assent, replied: 
“ Oh, she’s passée, she’s passée!’’ thinking it meant 
passable all the time. 





MYSTERY OF THE HAUNTED 
GRANGE. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Mr. ALLAN FANE was a clever young man, who 
had made his mark in the Academy, and he spoke 
with the languid drawl of high life, which sits so 
gracefully on strong young men six feet high. He 
was the third son of John Fane, Merchant Tailor, 
Bond Street, London, who was a son of—well, I 
suppose the handsome artist must have had a 
grandfather in reality, but he certainly had none to 
speak of. 

The Honourable Diana Hautton wanted a hus- 
band, no doubt, and Allan Fane was looking 
and elegant, beyond question, but if she had been 
aware of the disgracetul fact of which we have in- 
formed the reader in confidence respecting his ante- 
cedents he would have been sent to the right-about 
within the hour. Diana Hautton, first cousin of a 
duchess, and a sister of a peer, marry the son of a 
merchant tailor! Why, there were dead-and-gone 
Hauttons in the great family vault who would have 
turned with horror in their graves at the desecration. 
He had taken his degree at Oxford, society received 
him and made much of him, for his last winter’s 
picture had been a success, but not even Guy Earls- 
court, his Damon just now, knew of the well-to-do 
tailor of Bond Street. 

Mr. Mathew Warren performed his part as master 
of the ceremonies by saying, with a grin: 

‘* Polly Mason, here be Mr. Fane, a-wanting to be 
introduced to you.” 

Polly looked round with a bright smile, and not 
in the least abashed. 

Abashed! Weren’t Alice Warren, her friend, and 
Eliza Long, her enemy, both looking at her? 
Weren’t Mr. Francis Earlscourt talking to one, and 
Mr. Guy, the hero of the hour, to the other? Now 
one of these superior beings had taken the trouble to 
come all the way down from the terrace to be intro- 
duced to her. 

It was a lovely afternoon, Mr. Fane informed her, 
and how nice it was to see so many people enjoying 
themselves so heartily. How was it Miss Mason 
had not dined? and how did she happen to be quite 
alone here ? 

Miss Mason responded with perfect self-posses- 
sion and candour. She hadn’t come for dinner at 
half-past four in the afternoon; she had had hers 
at twelve, and she was alone—well, waiting until 
the dancing began, and some one asked her. 

“Then you are disengaged! Miss Mason, will 
you honour me with the first quadrille ?”’ 

Honour bim! Honourhim! Polly looked to see 
if he was laughing at her, but Mr. Fane was quite 
in earnest. Yes, Miss Mason would be very much 
pleased to do so, thank you. 

“ But I shall not be satisfied with the first qua- 
drille ; Iam going to ask you to keep all the round 
dances for me. know you dance like a. fairy, 
Miss Mason. [ can always tell. Do you know we 
up on the terrace were wondering who you could be ; 
you look so different, so much superior—if you will 
pardon my saying so—to the rest. Lady Charteris 
was quite interested. She asked me if I knew who 
you were. If you will accept my arm, Miss Mason, 
we will take a turn under the beeches; itis more 
pleasant than standing here in the sun.” 

Polly cast a bright, delighted glance up at the 
lady on the terrace who deigned to ask about 
her. And Lady Charteris caught that glance, and 
again the sharp pang of resemblance smote her to 
the heart. 

Oh! who was this girl? Could it be—— -Her 
face blanched toa gray, chalky pallor; a sudden 
wild thought crossed her brain. Could it be? She 
would be about the age of this girl now—this girl 
- ay yet unlike the only man she had ever 

oved. 

Other eyes saw them as they paired off. Lord Mont- 
alien put up his glass. Sir Vane Charteris, glancing 
at Miss Hautton, with a covert sneer remarked : 

“ Very pretty girl—eh, my lord? Fane’s inflam- 
mable heart has struck fire again. We'll see no 
more of him for the rest of the afternoon.” 

Diana Hautton’s proud eyes flashed. She satn- 
tered past Lady Charteris with a tired air and a 
suppressed yawn. 

‘“* How stupid it is! Groups of peasants are very 
pretty in cabinet pictures, @ Ja Watteau, but in real 
life—well, I find it a bore. I shall go to my room 
and finish my novel.” 








The first gay strains of the brass band reached 
Miss Hautton's aristocratic ears as she sauntered 
up to her room, and her recreant lover was standing 
at the head of one of the quadrilles, his rather list. 
less — tenance more animated than she had ever 
seen i 

He wasn't in love, of course, he was only tempo. 
rarily fascinated by a pretty face, but it was sucha 
pretty face, and the sapphire eyes flashed back the 
sunlight so joyously, and the girlish laugh ran 
out so clear and sweet, that something of her g 
abandon of spirit see to infect him. 

And how she danced! The Honourable Diana, 
freighted with her ten seasons’ experience, might 
have gone to school and learned of her. Little Mon- 
sieur Duclos understood his business, and the grace 
was all inborn, and the girl's own. 

She tossed back her short crop of aie curls, she 
danced, she talked, she laughed, she flirted without 
knowing it, and felt as though she stood on air in- 
stead of velvet sward. 

What if Alice had Mr. Francis, and Eliza Mr. 
Guy, neither of them could dance or talk half as well 
as she could? This was life, and she was in love 
with Mr. Allan Fane. She felt that he was her des- 
tiny! Next toa hero, a poet, a William Wallace, or 
a Lord Byron, her dream had been of an artist with 
long hair and melancholy eyes, and, lo! here he was 
by her side, paying her compliments, and'asking her 
to sit to him for his Fair Rosamond. 

“T say, Guy,” Francis Earlscourt observed to his 
brother, with a laugh, when, the quadri!le ended, 
the brothers left their partners and chanced to 
meet—* have you noticed the fierce flirtation Fane’s 
got up with that little girl with the short hair?” 

“ What little girl? Haven’t noticed. As Sir Calla- 
han O’Brallaham observed—there’s so much going 
on everywhere there’s no knowing what’s going on 
anywhere. I had a pretty girl myself, but she was 
tongue-tied, and lisped, and never opened her lips, 
except to say ‘ yeth, thir,’ and ‘no, thir, pleathe,’ 
through the whole dance.” 

“ Fane’s partner seems to have enough to say for 
herself. ear her laugh now. Her name’s‘ Poll 
Mason,’ poor child—but ‘ what’s inaname?’ Still, 
I don’t believe we would pity the late Mr. Romeo 
Montague quite so much if the lady who swallowed 
the poison had been ‘ Polly’ Capulet.’’ 

Guy Earlscourt looked lazily. The nonchalance 
affected by Mr. Fane was enough in Guy, and 
honestly inherited from his father. 

His Italian mother had given him her splendid 
eyes, her black silken curls, and the dusky Southern 
beauty of his olive face. If she had bestowed upon 
him her Southern fire and passion it all lay latent 
now, under the languid grace of his creed and his 
order. 

At one-and-twenty this handsome, indolent young 
guardsman fancied he had outlived every phase of 
human emotion—love, jealousy, ambition—and that 
life held nothing worth living for save primo La- 
takia, good cigars, a waltz with a pretty girl, anda 
well-made betting-book. He looked with his ha- 
bitual lazy indifference at his friend, and his friend’s 
flirtee. 

“Ah, yaas, she is pretty, very pretty—too pretty, 
by Jove, for Fane to have things all his own way. 
I shall make him introduce me presently, and go in, 
and cut him out.” . : 

It was not a very elegant sentiment in expression, 
nor very fraternal to his Pythias, but Guy Earls- 
court knew himself quite able to do it. He was the 

et of London drawing-rooms, great ladies smiled on 
him for his fine eyes and his Rembrandt face—so 
like some old Italian picture—and fair young «¢- 
butantes went down before him during the season 
like partridges in September before his fowling- 
piece. 

“ Allis fair in war,” thought the young guards- 
man, strolling along with his eye on Polly, and not 
looking in the least like a human being in pursuit 
of anything. 

Mr. Fane left his partner on a rustic seat under 
a tree, and went for an ice, and when he returned, 
five minutes after, there stood Guy Earlscourt lean- 
ing over the back of the chair, and Polly listening, 
and blushing, and smiling, with timid, downcast 
eyes, and cheeks flushed like the June roses in her 
sash. 

Mr. Fane looked at Mr. Earlscourt—Damon looked 
at Pythias with an absolute scowl. . 

“What brings you here? You necdn’t trouble 
yourself to say it, Fane,” observed Guy, with the 
Brummel nonchalance that sat so naturally on him ; 


“ your face says it quite plainly enough—doesn’t it, , 
Miss Mason and I are old friends, 


Miss Mason ? : 
or ought to be, which amounts to the same thing- 
She's been acquainted with my portrait for the past 
ten years, she tells me, and really, my dear fellow, 
you can’t expect to monopolize the belle of the oc- 
casion in this preposterous way. Miss Mason has 
promised me unlimited dances, and she is going to 
waltz with me in two minutes.” 

“ Miss Mason has promised me unlimited dances, 
Mr. Earlscourt.” 
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“Rash promises are much better broken than 
kept. ‘l'ra-la-la—our waltz, Miss Polly!” 

He whirled her off, and the last thing Polly saw 
was the annoyed face of the artist. 

Her heart throbbed with rapture. This was ex- 
citement. Two gentlemen mtlémen !—actually 
quarrelling about her already! Mr. Fane was very 
well, but Guy Earlscourt, the son of Lord Montalien, 
the hero of the day, was a great deal better. 

And, oh, how handsome he was, and how beauti- 
fully he danced. She hoped Eliza Long was look- 
ing and dying of envy—Eliza Long, who had once 
ealled her a red-haired, forward minx ! 

“ Why wasn’t Duke here, and Rosanna ? and why 
hadn’t she been born in a sphere where Allan Fanes 
and Guy Earlscourts were every-day occurrences ? 
If she had only been Miss Maud Charteris now, 
a baronet’s daughter, some day, perhaps, this 
splendid guardsman would fall in love with her, 
and—”’ 

The waltz ended all too soon, and “TI never re- 
gretted the close of a dance before,” whispered Mr. 
Earlscourt in her ear. 

He gave her his arm, and brought her refresh- 
ments, and, before the ice was eaten, up came Mr. 
Francis, requesting his brother to present him, with 
his suave smile. 

Thrice-blessed Polly! Mr. Francis demanded her 
hand for the cotillon, and led her forth almost di- 
rectly. 

Alice Warren was dancing with Peter Jenkins, and 
Eliza Long wasn’t dancing at all. Polly’s blue eyes 
were flashing with triumph and delight, her cheeks 
burning deep red. With the golden rays of the set- 
ting sun upon her she looked positively dazzling. 
Two hours ago she had been a child in heart, but 
that child’s heart seemed to have gone since those 
three men had held her brown gipsy hand, and 
looked in the frank, fearless eyes, and brought that 
hot rose-tint to her cheeks. 

All the lissome, childlike grace, that never returns 
to any girl after ‘twenty, was there still, might re- 
main for years, but the little belle of this rustic 
féte could never again be the happy, unconscious 
grown-up child of yesterday. 

“She is a charming little enigma, Fane,” Guy 
Earlscourt said to his friend ; ‘‘ she looks like a boy, 
she talks like a lady, she has the grace and good- 
breeding of a woman of six seasons, and she is but 
a handsome, well-grown child. She puzzles me, and 
to be puzzled is the next step to being interested, 
and being interested to falling in love. I object to 
falling in love on principle, and I don’t suppose the 


governor would wish me to marry her if [ did. J} 


withdraw from the race, therefore, Mr. Allan, and 
leave you to a quiet walk-over.”’ 

That day was one to be marked for ever in 
Polly’s calendar, a day of perfect unalloyed bliss. 
She danced again with Mr. Allan Fane when Mr. 
Francis Earlscourt had done with her, and she 
walked with him down the green, woodland paths, 
1nd he quoted Byron and Moore, and other amatory 
poets, and the band played not earthly music, it 
seemed to her, but the harmony of Olympus. 

Miss Long’s green eyes were greener than ever 
with envy, and Mr. Francis, making himself gene- 
rally agreeable to his people, as became their future 
lord, had no time to devote to Alice. 

Once too, a little later, Mr. Guy came back and 
asked Polly for another waltz. He didn’t care about 
it himself, he rarely danced, it bored him; but he 
had asked her for it in the first zest of wishing to 
cut his bosom friend out. The zest was past, still 
he would have this dance with her, then go and talk 
to little Maud, and smoke a cigar upon the terrace. 

Polly wished all Speckhaven were there to wit- 
ness her triumph. If she had only known how 
Lady Charteris was watching her from her post, that 
triumph would have been complete. 

But perfect bliss is not for this lower world. 

Polly did not know it, and presently the sun went 
down in red and gold, and the whole ne wore @ flush 
of glory. Swinging her hat by its pink ribbons, 
she walked up and down the leafy aisles, and 
listened to Allan Fane’s melodious voice, and pro- 
uised to sit for the Rosamond. 

What did they talk about under those waving 
trees, with the rosy sunset glorifying earth and sky, 
and the air full of music ? 

He told her of London, of that fair, unknown world 
of her dreams, and her books, of the opera, of the 
theatres, of poets who had stirred her very heart, of 
authors at'whose feet she could almost have fallen 
and worshipped. He talked to her as he rarely 
talked; it astonished even himself. 

But he had such a listener—surely Polly at that 
moment might have inspired a far stupider man. 
How pretty she was! how pretty ! how pretty! and 


‘he must marry the Honourable Diana, with her three 


ousand per annum, her sallow skin, and her thirty- 
two years! 

The next moment he could have laughed at him- 
Self for his folly—bewitched by two blue eyes and 
the face of a handsome peasant child. 

Some men—lucky fellows with ten thousand a 





year, and a name centuries old—might afford this 
sort of thing,” this sort of thing meaning marriage 
with Miss Polly Mason ; “ but for me—a tailor’s son 
—bah! I’m booked for the Honourable Diana, and 
Polly is a delicious little fairy to help while away a 
long summer afternoon.” 

The rosy sunset faded, the white June moon rose 
up, and the stars came out. 

Mr. Francis came up once again, and asked her to 
lead off a country dance with him. 

Where was the young man from the grocer’s, and 
the other young man from the haberdasher’s now ? 
Annihilated. They had not once ventured to ap- 
proach her that afternoon. 

Miss Long sneered as she went by. 

Polly laughed in her happy triumph. 

“What! Sitting out still, Liza?’’ Miss Mason 
said, superbly. ‘‘ How stupid it must be!” 

The Honourable Francis heard, and laughed in- 
wardly. 

* A countess or my cousin Diana could not have 
stabbed more surely,” he thought. ‘ What a tho- 
rough-bred little filly she is! Not so pretty as the 
other one, but a good deal cleverer.”’ 

The “ other one”? was Alice, whose plumpness, 
and dimples, and Hebe-like style canal him ; and 
ard himself he rather preferred women that were not 

ever. 

Mr. Guy Earlscourt detested dancing, as has been 
said, on principle—it was so much physical labour 
for very little result. He could ride across country 
like a bird; he could follow the hounds all day with 
the wind and sleet in his teeth ; he wasa dead shot; 
and long ago, at Eton, had been captain of the 
eight, and renowned as a cricketer. 

He was clever in spite of his indolence; spoke 
three or four modern languages ; hada hazy recol- 
lection of his classic studies; he was an amateur 
musician, an amateur artist, an amateur poet—play- 
ing on two or three different instruments, painting 
in two or three different styles, and distinguishing 
himself by his pretty, complimentary verses in ladies’ 
albums. 

But all this sort of thing was slow, and he 
struggled politely with yawns in the face of his last 
partner, and toiled wearily up to the terrace when the 
dance was over, in the last extremity of fatigue. 

The moon was shining now ; the blue was aglitter 
with stars, and the evening wind swept up from the 
sea, but Lady Charteris still stood at her post, still 
watching with yearning, wistful eyes that slim, white 
figure that now flitted before her, now vanished in 
the hazy distance. 

The thought had crossed her—it might be the 
child whom fourteen years ago she had given away ; 
it might—there was no reason why it should not 
be. She hardly knew whether she hoped or feared 
most. If not her lost child, who could this girl of 
sixteen be, who looked sv like and yet so unlike 
Robert Lisle ? 

She was pacing up and down the. long stone ter- 
race, looking white as a spirit in the moonlight. A 
number of visitors—their country neighbours—had 
arrived, and Lord Montalien and her husband and 
Miss Hautton were entertaining them. Her little 
daughter raced up and down with acurly King 
Charles at her heels. 

She was quite alohe, full of deep and painful 
anxiety, when she saw Guy Earlscourt lounging lazily 
up the stairs. She stopped in her walk; he was a 
favourite of hers, as he was with all women. 

“* Awfully hard work, Lady Charteris,’ he said, 
solemnly ; “ worse than a day’s run after the fastest 
pack in the county. I’ve danced three sets of qua- 
drilles, two waltzes, and one cotillon, and, I give you 
my word, I’m fit to drop. Look at yonder light- 
hearted peasantry disporting themselves. Egad ! 
the energy with which they go in for it is fatiguing 
only to look at. I never realized before how thank- 
ful we should be that one’s majority comes only once 
in a lifetime.” 

He flung himself into an arm-chair, and produced 
his cigar case, the picture of an utterly exhausted 
young man. 

“You will permit me, Lady Charteris ?—ah, 
thanks. Six hours in the saddle on a rainy day, 
when the hounds meet, is: bad enough, but I prefer 
it to three hours’ consecutive dancing on the grass 
under a June sun, and with such energetic young 
ladies as those down there. Where’s Di?” 

‘She has gonein. Guy!” 

Lady Charteris spoke abruptly. 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

‘Who is that pretty girl in white I saw you 
dancing with half an hour ago? Ah! there she is 
now, with Frank—fair haired and dressed in white.” 

Guy turned his lazy brown eyes in the direction 
indicated. 

“That’s Polly,’ he answered, “and Polly’s as 
jolly as she is pretty, which is saying a good deal. 
That young person in white—see how she laughs— 
it does one good to look at her!—is Miss Polly Ma- 
son, my Lady Charteris.” ’ 

0 


“ 


ason: 
One slender white hand of the lady rested on the 





youth’s shoulder. He felt it close there now with 
sudden spasmodic force. 

** Mason!”’ 

There rose before her atthe sound of the common- 
place name the vision of a dreary railway waiting- 
room, a shivering figure crouching before the fire, 
and a pale-faced young man repeating his name and 
address : 

“Marmaduke Mason, 50, Half Moon Terrace.” 

She grew so white, so rigid, that Guy half re- 
moved his cigar, and looked at her in surprise. 

“My dear Lady Charteris, you are ill! Has the 
smell of my cigar——” 

“ Guy,” she interrupted, suddenly, “ will you give 
— your arm? I should like to go down there— 


Her voice died away. 
(To be continued.) 





A DARING GAME, 
or, 
NEVA’S THREE LOVERS. 
—_>—_—_ 
CHAPTER V. 


THE announcement of Sir Harold Wynde’s deata 
in India, so soon too after the demise of his son and 
heir, produced a shock not only in his native county 
of Kent, but even throughout England, for, al: 
though the baronet had been no politician, he had 
been one of the foremost men in the kingdom, and 
there were many who had known and esteemed him 
who mourned deeply over his tragic fate. 

The London papers came out with glowing eulo- 
gies of the grand-souled baronet whose life had been 
so noble and beneficent. The local papers of Kent 
gave long obituaries, and added thereto accounts of 
the pedigree of the Wynde family, and a description 
of the young heiress upon whom, by the untimely 
deaths of father and brother, the great family estates 
and possessions, all excepting the bare title, now 
devolved. 

The retainers of the family, the farmers and ser- 
vants—those who had known Sir Harold best— 
mourned for him, refusing to be comforted. They 
would never know again a landlord so genial, nor 
@ master so kind; and although they hoped for 
much from his daughter, yet, as they mournfully 
said to each other, Miss Neva would marry some 
day, and the chances were even that she would give 
to Hawkhurst a harsh and tyrannical master. 

The little village of Wyndham, near Hawkhurst, 
the very ideal of a Kentish village, had been for the 
most part owned by Sir Harold Wynde. To him had 
belonged the row of shops, the oldinn with its creak- 
ing sign, and mest of the neat houses that stood in 
gardens along the single street. 

It was Sir Harold who had caused to be built the 
little new stone church, with its slender spire, and 
in this church the mourning villagers gathered to 
hear the sermon that was preached in commemora- 
tion of the baronet’s death. 

Lady Wynde was not present to listen to this 
discourse. Her gray companion, attired in deep 
mourning, with the entire household of Hawkhurst, 
was there, and the young clergyman made a feeling 
allusion to “the bereaved young widow, sitting 
alone in her darkened chamber and weeping for her 
dead, refusing, like Rachel of old, to be comforted.” 
Many of the kind-hearted women present shed tears 
at this picture, but Artress smiled behind her double 
mourning veil. 

She knew that Lady Wynde was lying upon a sofa 
in her luxurious sitting-room at Hawkhurst, busy 
with a French novel, and she knew also that not one 
tear had dimmed her ladyship’s black eyes since the 
news had come of Sir Harold’s horrible fate. 

Neighbours and friends thronged to Hawkhurst 
to offer their condolences to the young.\widow. For 
the first week she was reported inconsolable, and re- 
fused to see A one; but, a box of the most elegant 
and fashionable mourning having come down from 
London, Lady Wynde began tv reeeive her visitors. 

She affected to be quite broken down by her be- 
reavement, and for weeks did not go out of doors. 
And when, finally, being urged to take care of her 
health, and to become resigned to her loss, she took 
morning drives, her equipage looked like a funereal 
one, her carriage and horses being alike black, and 
her own face being shrouded in double folds of som- 
bre crape. 

Artress had written to Sir Harold’s daughter im- 
mediately upon the arrival of the news of Sir 
Harold’s death, but the note had been cold and 
practical, and contained merely the terrible an- 
nouncement, without one line to soften its horror. 
About a week later, no answer having been received 
from Neva, Lady Wynde wrote a very pathetic let- 
ter, full of protestations of sympathy, and hypucri- 
tically setting forth her own sorrow as something 
genuinely heart-rending, and declaring herself ut- 
terly prostrated in both body and mind. 

Her ladyship offered her condolences to the be- 
reaved daughter, assuring her that thenceforth 
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they “must be all the world to each other,” and 
concluded her letter by the false statement that it 
had been the late Sir Harold’s wish that his daugh- 
ter should remain at her Paris school a year longer, 
and, as the wishes of the dead are sacred, 1 
Wynde had sacrificed her own personal feelings in 
the matter, and had consented that Neva should re- 
main another year “ under the care of her excellent 
French teachers.” 

“That disposes of the girl for a year,”” commented 
Lady Wynde as she sealed the missive. “I won’t 
have her here to spy upon me until the year of 
mourning is over and I am free to do just as I 

lease.” 

sf So the letter was despatched, and the baronet’s 
daighter was condemned to continue her school 
ta:ks, even though her heart might be breaking. 
Yhere was no leisure for her in which to weep for 
the fate of her noble father, no one who had known 
him with whom she might talk of him ; and only in 
the long and lonely night times was she free to weep 
for him, then indeed her pillow was wetted with her 
tears, 

About three weeks after the receipt of the letter 
from India announcing Sir Harold’s death the baro- 
net’s solicitor at Canterbury received a note from 
the widow, requesting him to call at Hawkhurst on 
the following day. 

He obeyed the summons, bringing with hima 
copy of Sir Harold’s will, made, as will be remem- 
bered, upon the day of the baronet’s departure from 
England. 

Lady Wynde, clad in the deepest weeds of woe, 
and attended by Artress, also im mourning, re- 
ceived the solicitor in the library, a grand apart- 
ment with vaulted ceiling, and lofty walls lined 
with books in uniform Russia-leather bindings. 

“T have sent for you, Mr. Atkins,” said Lady 
Wynde, when the customary greetings had been ex- 
changed, “to learn if poor Sir Harold left a will. I 
nave had his desk searched, and no document of 
the sort can be found. If he made no will I am 
anxious to know how I am to be affected by the 
omission.” 

Mr. Atkins, a thin, small man, with a large, bald 
head, looked surprised at the simple directness of 
this speech. He had expeoted to find her ladyship 
overcome with grief, as report portrayed her; but 
her eyes were as bright and tearless, her cheeks as 
red, her features as composed asif the business im 
hand was of the most trivial and unimportant de- 
scription. 

Atkins, who had appreciated Sir Harold’s grand 
nature, felt an aversion to Lady Wynde from this 
moment. 

“She didn’t care for him,” he mentally decided 
on the instant. “ She’s an arrant hypocrite, and poor 
Sir Harold’s love was wasted on her. I believe that 
all she married him for was the title and his money;”’ 

Lady Wynde’s sharp eyes did not fail to perceive 
the unfd#vourable impression she had made. She 
bit her lip fiercely, and her cheeks flushed hotly. 
Her brows arched themselves superciliously, and 
Mr. Atkins, marking her impati » hastened to 
answer: 

“Sir Harold left a will, my lady. It was drawn 
up at my office at Canterbury upon the day on which 
he left England for India, “hes will remember that 
he left Hawkhurst in the morning and drove to Can- 
terbury. He came direct to my office, and dictated 
and signed his will. He then proceeded directly to 
the station and went by train to Dover, and crossed 
to Calais. The will was left in my keeping, and is, 
there can be no question, the last will and testament 
of Sir Harold Wynde.” 

‘*T presume no one will care to question the will,” 
said Lady Wynde, coldly, “although Sir Harold 
was in & very excited frame of mind that morning, 
on account of the news of his son’s illness, and the 
pain of leaving his homeand me, Nevertheless, I 
daresay he was quite competent to dictate a will. I 
sent you the particulars of Sir Harold’s death, with 
some of the letters detailing the sad event which I 
have received from India. ‘There being no possible 
doubt of his awful fate, it is time to prove his 
= ,,J Wish you to give me some idea of its con- 

ents. 

The solicitor drew out a long leathern pocket- 
book and took from it a neatly folded a 

‘*T have here a copy of the will,” he said, briefly. 
“Is it your ladyship’s wish to have the will for- 
mally read, in the presence of witnesses ?”” 

“No, that is unnecessary. Leave out the usual 
useless preamble and tell me what disposition my 
husband made of his property—the freehold farms, 
the money in bank, the consols, the bonds and mort- 
gages. Allthese he was free to leave to whom he 


pleased. I desire to know to whom he did leave 
them,”” 





‘There was a greediness in the looks and tones of 
Lady Wynde that chilled Atkins. In her anxiety 
to learn the contents of the will her ladyship half 
dropped her mask and displayed something of her 
true character, and he was quick to read it. 

Sir Harold Wynde, in expectation of the death 





of his son and heir,” replied Atkins, in his. most 
formal tones, “ thed all the property you 
have mentioned, all his real and sonal property, 
to his daughter, Miss Neva W; eo 

‘* All to her ?”” muttered Lady Wynde. “All, you 
say?” U } 

* All, my lady! Miss Wyndealso inherits Hawk- 
hurst and the entailed property. She is one of the 
richest heiresses in England.” 

** And—and my name is not mentioned ?” 

“ Sir Harold that you are provided for 
by the terms of the marriage settlement. You have 
Wynde Heights for your dower house and four 
thousand pounds a year during your life, with no 
restrictions in to a second marriage—a very 
liberal provision, I consider it.” 

“And a very shabby one I consider it,” cried 
Lady Wynde, with a black frown. ‘Sir Harold's 
daughter has seventy thousand nds a year, and 
I have a paltry four. It is a shame,a miserable, 
burning shame !’’ 

“Tt is unjust, scandalous!” muttered Artress. 

“Sir Harold thought the sum sufficient, and I 
must say I agree with him,” deelared Atkins. 
“Your ladyship was contented with the provision 
at your marriage. If the allowance was unsatisfae- 
tory, why did you not expostulate with Sir Harold 
at thattime? Why wait until he is dead to accuse 
him of injustice ?” 

“We will not argue the matter,” said Lady 
WwW , superciliously. “I shall not contest the 
will. Now about my rich young stepdaughter. 
Who are her appointed jans ?” 

There was a perceptible anxiety in her mann 
which Atkins noticed with some wonder. He ref 
to his copy of the will, which was open in his hands. 

“ Sir Sarees yourself, my lady, the per- 
sonal guardian of his daughter,” he said, slowly. 
“ Miss Wynde is to reside at Hawkhurst under your 
care until she becomes of age or marries. Upon 
the occurrence of either of those events ape lady- 
ship is to retire to Wynde Heights, or to whatso- 
ever place you may prefer, leaving Miss Wynde ab- 
solute mistress of Hawkhurst. Of course, if Miss 
Wynde desire you to remain after her marriage, 


home. Has she not been summoned from her schoo} 
since her father’s death ?” . 

“She has not,” answered Lady Wynde, hanghtily. 

“Pardon me, madam, but are you not about to 
summon her ?”” gi ite 

“Tam not. Miss Wynde will remain this year at 
school. Her stndies must be interrupted upon no 
account at this time.’ I 

“* Not even by her father's death?” asked Atkins, 

itterly. ‘*Sir Harold mentioned to me his desire 
to have her at home——” 

“ Sir Harold W is no longer master of Hawk. 
hurst,” interposed Lady he ay with increased su- 
perciliousness. “I believe, by the terms of the will, 
that I am to be mistress here during Neva’s mino- 
Sahiate ele paiach quesiiinssad hati oe 

‘8 » any wi 
submit to no dictation whatever in my treatment of 
the girl. If my husband had sufficient eonfidence 
in me to make me his daughter’s guardian, the trus- 
tees whom he himself appointed have no need or 
right to comment. upon my actions or interfere in 
my plans. Permit me to assure you that I will brook 
no interference, and if you try to sow dissension 
between Neva and me yon are proving unfaithful 
to a ee as well as oblivious of your own in- 
terests.”’ 

Mr. Atkins sighed, and murmured an apology. 
He soon after took his leave, and drove away in 
the chaise in which he had come. His heart was 
pede Bee his face overcast, as he emerged 
from bee ae ay, grounds into the highway and 
journey: wards Canterbury. 

“It was a sorry day for Neva Wynde when her 
father died,” he m + looking back at the 
grand old seat—‘a day! This handsome, 
black-eyed Lady Wynde, w ev is sing 
for an angel of love and devotion to her hus , 8 
at heartademon! She means mi , thongh I 
can’t see how. Poor Neva is booked for trouble!” 

Enough of honest Mr. Atkins’s sentiments had 
been apparent in his countenance to prejudice Lady 
Wynde against him, and to warn her that he com- 

something of her real character. As may 
supposed, therefore, she did not again summon 
i Hawkhurst. 


or 
the attainment of her majority, you are at liberty to | him to 


do as you please. I think you comprehend Sir 
Harold's meaning. If it is not precisely clear I will 
read the will——” 

** Do not,” interrupted Lady Wynde, impatiently. 
“Tabhor all that tedious phraseology. I under- 
stand that I am Miss Wynde’s sole personal guar- 
dian, that I am to direct her actions, introduce her 
into society, and that she is to give me the simple, 


saan obedience of a daughter. Is this not |’ 
80 ” 


“It is,” assented Atkins, rather hesitatingly. 
‘* Sir Harold expresses the hope that his widow and 
his daughter will love each other, and that your lady- 
ship will give to his orphan child a mother’s tender- 
ness and affeetion.”’ 

“Sir Harold knew that he could depend upon my 
kindness to his child,” said Lady Wynde, hypoeriti- 
cally. . “I promised him before he went away to be 
a mother to her, although I shall be but a young 
one, to be sure. I shall be very good to the poor 
girl, whom I love already. I don’t know any- 
thing about law, Mr. Atkins, but is not some other 
— also necessary—some one to see to the pro- 
perty ” 

“There are three trustees appointed to look after 
the estate during Miss Wynde’s minority,” answered 
Atkins. “Sir John Freise isone. You know him 
well, my lady; and a more incorruptible, honest- 
souled gentleman than he does not exist. Heis a 
man of fine business capacity, and Sir Harold could 
not have chosen better. I am alsoa trustee, and I 
can answer for my own probity, and for my great 
devotion to the interests of Miss Wynde.”’ 

‘©The third trustee—who is he ?” 

“The young Earl Towyn. He is the son of one of 
Sir Harold’s dearest friends, as you probably know, 
and his youth admirably balances Sir John’s age.” 

Lady Wynde looked thoughtful. Her gray com- 
panion bent over her work, embroidering a black 
monogram upon a black-bordered handkerchief, and 
did not look up. Her ashen-hued lashes lay on her 
ashen cheeks, and she looked dull, spiritless—a mere 
gray shadow, as we have called her—but: Atkins, 
studying her face, had an uncomfortable impression 
that under all that coldness a fire was ing. 

**She’s more than she looks to be,’ he thought, 
keenly. ‘I wonder Sir Harold tolerated her in his 
house. How singularly she resembles a cat!” 

ly Wynde presently broke the silence. 

“T understand the situation of affairs,’ she said ; 
“and I am obliged to you for your prompt attend- 
ance upon my summons, Mr. Atkins. I shall leave 
my money affairs in your hands. I desire my jointure 
to be paid into the bank, and placed to my credit, 
so that I may draw — it when I please. There is 
nothing more I think.” 

**T would like to make a few inquiries about Miss 
Wynde, if you please, my lady,” said Atkins, with 
quiet firmness. “I understand that she is not at 





The days and weeks and months of Lady Wynde’s 
widowhood on without event. carried 
herself Sanpete Sane the world. No 
visitors were invited to Hawkhurst, and her lady- 
ship’s visits to London were few and far between. 
She. seldom went to Canter and. her drives 
about the neighbourhood of Haw & were always 
of the most funereal description, with black coach, 
black horses, and black attire, and a slow gait. Her 
ladyship was found every Sunday in the baronet’s 
great square pew in the little Wyndham church, and 
as she always sat with the silken curtains drawn 
no one could know that she was not absorbed in the 


church services. , 

In short, during the year she had determined to 
devote to mourning for her dead husband the con- 
duct of Lady Wynde was such as to deepen her 
popularity throughout the county. 

Sir John Freise enthusiastically declared her an 
angel, her neighbours praised her, and only honest 
Mr. Atkins shook his head doubtfully when her vir- 
tues were lauded, and dared to suggest that she 
might not be all she seemed. 

The year slowly wore uway, and midsummer had 


hair, and } ae the orthodox 
mourning ornaments of j 

In her “ half-mourning” Lady Wynde appeared 
"i aaon de ail ana aeie 

“ 2 id one morning gray 
companion as she looked out of her sitting-room 
window upon the fair domain of Hawkhurst, “ this 
dreaded year is over at last. I have satisfied the 
demands of society ; I have hoodwinked the jealous 
and envious eyes of neighbours, and am free at last. 
If I were to marry to-morrow no one could say that 
I had not treated the memory of Sir Harold 
Wynde with respect. With the sacrifice of but 
little over two years of my life I have won a fine 
income, a splendid home during Neva's minority, 
and the guardianship of one of the greatest heiresses 
in England. That office is worth three thousand + 
year to a while I hold it. Surely I have playedmy 

w ” 


“ You have indeed,” echoed Artress. 

‘Neva must come home soon, but my own busi- 
ness must be settled before her advent on the scene. 
I shall write to Craven immediately. I will have no 
farther delay.” oF 

She went to a small, beautifully inlaid writing- 
desk, which stood in a recessed window, and, sit- 
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ting down by it, wrote upon heavy vellum paper the 
following words : 

“ CRavEN,—You may come to me at last. There 
is no farther obstacle between us. Ooravra.” 

This brief missive she enclosed in a square enve- 
lope, and stamped with pale green wax and her fa- 
yourite device. 

The letter she addressed to The Honourable Cra- 
yen Black, The Albany, London, W. 

She then touched her bell. 

To the servant who came at her summons she 
gave the letter, ordering it to be posted at. Wynd- 
ham village without delay. When her messenger 
had gone her ladyship gave a sigh of content, and 
murmured : 

‘Tam about to reap the reward of all my schemes. 
Craven will be here to-morrow !” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Tue morrow to which Lady Wynde looked for- 
ward with feverish expectation dawned at last, 
bright and clear, and deepened into a sultry after- 
noon. 

The baronet’s widow spent hours at her toilet, 
and the effect of her labours was satisfactory to her. 
She surveyed her reflection in a full-length mirror 
in her dressing-room with a smile of complacency. 
Her black hair was arranged in braids, curls, and 
finely crimped waves, after the fashion of the day, 
and in the midst of its prodi luxuriance above 
her forehead a jewelled spray flashed and glittered. 
Her dress, made low in the neck and short in the 
sleeves, to display her finely rounded shoulders and 
arms, was of lustrous sil of lavender hue, and was 
draped with a black lace overskirt. A necklace and 
bracelets encrusted with diamonds added brilliancy 
to her appearance. 

Her liquid black eyes shone and glittered, her 
cheeks were as damask roses; she had never 
looked half so handsome in the days when she had 
fascinated Sir Harold Wynde and made him adore 
her. 

She had dismissed her maid, and was giving a last 
touch to the short curls that drooped over her fore- 
head, while she talked with Artress, when wheels 
were heard coming up the drive. 

The gray companion flitted to a shuttered win- 
dow and peeped out. 

A cab was approaching the house, and a man’s 
head was protruded from the window. His face 
was half averted, as he apparently studied the ex- 
terior of the dwelling, but Artress knew him. She 
glided back to Lady Wynde with the words : 

“He has come!” 

A sudden agitation seemed to convulse the soul 
of the baronet’s widow. A sudden, paleness swept 
over her face. 

She leaned heavily upon the back of a chair, and 
stood there motionless until a servant brought up a 
silver tray on which lay a large square card with 
the inscription, “‘ The Honourable Craven Black,” 
and announced that the gentleman had been shown 
into the drawing-room. Then her lad ship started 
abruptly, the colour returning to her face in ruddy 
waves. 

“Come, Artress,” she said, “we will go below. 
Yet stay. You may delay your coming for half an 
hour. Surely no one can find fault with me for 
seeing him alone for a little while. Since I became 
a widow for the second time I have felt as if I lived 
ina glass lantern with the eyes of all Kent upon 
me oan there is no need of carrying my caution too 

ar 


She gave a last glance at her reflection in the 
mirror, a last deft touch to her attire, then swept 
from the apartment down the stairs, and slowly en- 
tered the drawing-room. 

A gentleman within arose from his seat, and came 
forward with outstretched hands and eager face. 
He was tall, handsome, fair-haired, with light eyes 
full of sinister gleams, and his full, sensual lips 
Wore even now a cynical smile that appeared habi- 
tual to them. 

_He was the same man who had watched, from the 
pier head at Brighton, the rescue of Octavia Hath- 
away from the sea by Sir Harold Wynde—the same 
man who had witnessed the marriage of the baronet 
and the widow from behind a clustered pillar in the 
church—whose sinister comments, as he emerged 
into Hanover Square, we have chronicled. 

His quick glance swept the form and face of Lady 
Wynde ; a look of admiration burned in his eyes. 
He held put hisarms. With joyous cry the hand- 
some widow sprang forward, and was clasped in his 
embrace, 

‘ At last—at last!” she murmured. 

Yes, at last!” echoed Mr. Black, in tones of ex- 
ultation. “Nothing stands between us now, Oc- 


. tavia. We have lost nothing by waiting. We have 


been guilty of no crime, and fate itself has played 
into our hands. And you, Octavia, in the prime of 
your beauty, are more magnificent than ever.” 
He drew her to a sofa and clasped an arm around 
_ waist. Her head drooped to his shoulder. The 
ush of intense joy mantled her face. With all her 





soul Lady Wynde loved this man, and her voice 
trembled as she murmured : : 

“Oh, Craven, I am glad that my life of hypocrisy 
is over at last, that Con is no longer fear of dis- 
covery, and that we are free to enjoy our reward. 
How long ago it seems since you and I formed and 
entered upon our conspiracy which has placed me 
where Iam! I was a widow with a meagre income 
and expensive tastes. You were a widower with a 
son to educate, and a poverty-stricken home and a 
slender income, so that you could not afford to marry. 

“How well I remember that night in London 
when you told me thatif I had courage and boldness 
proportionate to my beauty I could make our for- 
tunes and our happiness. I eagerly asked how I 
could do this, and you showed me a of a Court 
journal in which was a paragraph to effect that 
‘Sir Harold Wynde had Lm petals to Brighton, and 
that his presence there created quite a 
among a ladies.’ Then you told me of 
his wealth and generosity, and urged me to try my 
fascinations upon him, to win him, to marry hi 
and to suc in goed time to a handsome fortune 
upon which you and I could marry. How long ago 

that seems!” 

“ Was it nota cleveridea, and cleverly executed ?” 
said Mr. Black, triumphantly. ‘It was a success- 
ful conspiracy, Octavia; and ta you belongs the 
credit of its success. You went down to Bri 3 
you introduced yourself in a nevel manner to Sir 
Harold Wynde; and you followed up the 2 
ance with such effect that he offered you marriage. 
As that was whet you wanted you married him. 
You would have made yourself a widow but that 
fate saved yow the trouble, Two years and six 
months ago you were a poor widow, unable to marry 
me because of our mutual poverty. Now 
again a widow, rich, honoured Game 
out Kent, and cam marry whom yop please. I amas 
poor as I was Octavia, I 


Fears ago, yet, 
mee that you prefer me to all other men. Isit rot 
80 > . . 


scrupulous, but 

— heart, and with a fervourthat astonished hee 
self. 
After the death of her first husband 

had first met Craven Black. They had fallen im 


He was a dissolute gambler—an adventurer; in 
fact—although his table birth and connexions. 
prevented the epithet from attaching to him. He was 
a widower, and possessed but @ scanty settled in- 
come, yet, from his i ins at the 
bling-table, and in other ways, he managed to 
up the appearance of a man of fashion, to keep a 
private cab and a tiger, chambers at the Al- 
bany, and to educate his only som, now a man grown. 
His gains were, however, precarious, and he declined 
entering into marriage with a person even poorer 
than himself, 

Lady Wynde, in the days of her first widowhood, 
had been but little better than an adventuress, It 
is true that she had a respectable name, high con- 
nexions, and a home inher aunt's house in Blooms- 
bury Square; but she was ambitious of social po- 
sition. She chafed at her poverty, and had too much 
worldly wisdom to marry Craven Black in the then 
state of their fortunes, even had he desired it. 

When his fertile brain, therefore, formed a seheme 
by which she could enrich them both by imposing 
upon a high-minded gentleman, marrying, then 

utting him out of the way as if his life were value- 
ess, she hesitated, and finally consented. Haw. she 
had carried out her share in the foul conspiracy 
against Sir Harold the reader knows. 

“ Four thousand pounds a year and a good house 
are worth scheming for,” said Mr, Black, meditatively. 
“T think, however, that wehave waited long enough, 
Octavia. When are you going to marry me?”’ 

“ Not before September,” declared Lady Wynde, 
decisively. ‘I must have a magnificent wardrobe. 
I am so tired of dowdy black. And, as I shall have 
to give up the Wynde family diamonds to the heiress, 
I must order some jewels for myself. Letus appoint 
our marriage to take place in October. People will 
talk if it oecur sooner.” 

Craven Black smiled cynically. 

“ Shall you care about what people say ?’’ he in- 
quired. “ I thought you were ‘a law unto yourself.’ ” 

‘Indeed I am not, No woman in the world has 
@ greater regard for ‘ they say’ than I have,” re- 
turned Lady Wynde, emphatically. ‘You see I 
cannot afford to turn my back upon Mrs. Grundy, 
Iam ambitious to be a social leader, andto become 
so I must give people faith in my knowledge of the 
proprieties of life. I occupy a high position here 
as the widow of Sir Harold Wynde, and he was a 
sort of idol here, so that, I daresay, people will be 
jealous of my marrying atall. ‘hen, again, I de- 
sire to gain the love and confidence df my step- 
daughter before I remarry. Her guardianship is 
worth three thousand a yeartome. I shall have 





ae “a annually as a recompense for chaperoning 
er,” 


“T would be willing to chaperon several young 
ladies on such terms,” said Mr. Black. ‘*‘ How old 
is she ?” 

* About eighteen.” 

“ How large an income has she ?” 

* Seventy thousand a year.” 

An eager light came into Craven Black’s eyes, and 
an eager glow mounted to his fair face. 

“A handsome sum,” he ejaculated. ‘‘She has 2 
glorious inheritance. What sort of girl is she ?” 

“A bread-and-butter school-girl, [ suppose. I 
have never met her, She was Sir Harolc’s idol, and 
he was always wishing for her to come home, but I 
did not want her papeeges spying on me, so I con- 

er away. She has not been at 


“] write to her now and then, and she sends me 
a duty letter, as I call it,oncea month. I gene- 
rally read a line or two and throw them aside.” 

‘Has she any love affair?” inquired Mr Black, 


——- 

“Of course not. Agirl ina Prench boarding- 
school might as well be ina convent, as far as love 
affairs are concerned. What are you thinking of, 
Craven?” and Lady Wynde looked at him jea- 


The glow on Craven Black’s face deepened as he 
hastened to answer : 

inking what if this girl were to take a 

liking to mere ? I£ we could bring about 

@ marriage between her and Rufus we should retain 

i ,and Rufus should agree 


“T have been 
not be allowed to re- 
hurst Neva’s return. 

want for “— and 

prevent it. The proper 

her marriage for our own benefit. 
please a romantic school-girl ?”’ 

i He is not 


has romantic notions 
, and if he is on the ground 
win the girl’s heart. 1 hada 


from me at my command and has taken cheap rooms 

somewhere, and is — live by painting cheap 

i , or some such thimg. I'll send for him and 
ve him up at Wyndham directly.” 

“Why did you quarrel with him, Craven? I 

you were so fond of him.”’ 

“Twas—Lam. But he dared oppose his will to 
mine, and I turned him adrift to let him try how he 
could get along without me. He has not long been out 
of his university, and is perfectly helpless about 
earning money, but he has some high-flown notions 
which hardship will cure. To be frank, our quarrel 
was about a little music-teacher that the boy thought 
himself in love with. He has given her up, and will 

to be summoned to me. When will 
Miss Wynde be here ?”’ 

“T had a letter to-day from Madame Dzlaut, 
Neva’s preceptress, inquiring my wishes in regard 
to the girl. Neva has completed her studies, and 
Madame Dalaut insinuates that she ought to be re- 
moved from school and be allowed to enter society. 
Moreover, the midsummer holidays have com- 
menced, and the other pupils have gone to their 
homes. I have concluded to send Artress over to 
Paris to-night to bring Neva home.”’ 

“Doso. Myson shall also be at Wyndham to- 
morrow, and shall be introduced to the heiress the 
day after her return. I will engage rooms for 
Rufus and myself at the ‘ Wyndham’ inn, so that I 
can be near you until our marriage. Is this plan 
agreeable to you?” 

“‘ Perfectly. We must be prompt in our actions. 
Neva must become engaged to Rufus before she 
actually enters society here. Her marriage can take 

lace at the same time with our own in October. 
Elise can do the two trousseaux at the same time. 
It is an admirable plan, and a worthy continuation 
of our little plot.” 

They talked farther, disclosing to each other their 
nefarious plans of self-aggrandizement. 

Craven Black talked in lover-like fashion, and 
even the exacting Lady Wynde was persuaded that 
his passion for her had received a new impulse, and 
that he loved her as she loved him—with an utter 
devotion, 

As the dinner hour drew near Mr. Black took his 
departure, uot caring to excite the gossip of the 
household upon his first visit to Lady Wynde. 

Directly after dinner, Artress, attired in a gray 
travelling suit, set out in a carriage for Canterbury, 
on her way to Paris, whence she was to bring to her 
own home the heiress of Hawkhurat, 

(1'o be continued.) 
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THE OTHER SIDE. 





CAPTAIN ARDEN did not like his passenger. 

“It’s a shame,” he said, “ to see a young fellow go 
scowlirg through the world in that fashion. That 
wile of his ought to have sweetened his temper, no 
matter what ill-luck he’s had.” 

Hovey was kind enough to his wife, so far as 


watching over her comfort and that of the baby went, 
but no effort that she made could bring him out of his 
mood of depression, or, as the captain called it, sulki- 
ness, 

Mrs. Hovey was a fair-haired, plump little woman, 
with sparkling blue eyes, and a chirrupy voice, and 
a@ way of wearing her cheap dresses and ribbons that 
produced an oddly vivacious, airy effect. Wherever 


she went with the baby—into the cabin or on deck— 
he tle steamer, people brightened and made room for 
er. 

Why should Hovey be unhappy? He had had 
hard measure for two or three years, it is true; 
but he Lad reached solid ground at last. He had 
saved enough from his clerkship to buy a share in an 
iron mill; a small share, indeed, but the patent he 
hoped to take out for a new boiler gauge would be 
worth a fortune to him. 

He and Jenny were on their way to Millburgh now. 
Hlovey meant to leave her there, while he made ar- 
rangements about the patent. Even if it failed they 
were sure of a comfortable support from the partner- 
Ship he had negotiated. The money which Hovey 
meant to invest in the iron mill he had with him now 
in bank notes. 

_ John Hovey’s moroseness, or cynicism, was pecu- 
liar. With his inferiors he was one of the most kindly 
and genial of men, but, the moment he came upon his 
own social plane, he stood apart, like a fretful porcu. | 
pine, on the perpetual look-out for slights and injuries. | 

“ Have you noticed Tilly’s hair ?” Jenny said, beck- | 
oning Lim to her side one evening as she sat with the | 





baby on deck. “It grows curly, and darker every 
day. Put your hand on it, papa, and feel how soft 
itis. Miss Anstein remarked to-day that it had the 
very shade of your own,” 

“I wish you would have less to say to those 
fashionable women, Jane,” he replied, petulantly 
drawing away the hand she had laid on the baby’s 
head. “Can’t you see how they scorn and ridicule 
your dress? Why, one of Miss Anstein’s gowns is 
worth your whole wardrobe.” 

“Very likely. She has some lovely things, but I 
don't believe she ever noticed what I had on. She 
does not care for dress as much as I do, I think.” 

“Then she has some other way of gauging you 
just as false and shallow,” he continued, snappishly. 
“*Who was your grandfather?’ or, how much is our 
income? Or, what set have we belonged to? Why, 
some of these fashionable idiots estimate.a man’s 
worth in the world by the street he lives in! I tell 
you, Jane, it’s alla sham and show. What do these 
women, or any of the Upper Ten, care for intellect, 
or culture, or good breeding? ‘There’s a sneer on 
their faces perpetually for anybody out of theirclique. 
Wait a few years, little woman, and you ‘shall beat 
them on their own ground. No lady in the county 
will dress as you shall, when I have the money ; you 
shall have a carriage and footman, with the best of 
them. Tilly shall never feel what it is to be snubbed, 
and sneered at, and thrust into the gutter, as’ have 
been !’ 

Jenny could not understand this morbidness. Men 
were meu to her, and women women—ranked more 
by whether they were agreeable or not, or kind to 
her and the baby, than by any social distinctions. 

“1 don’t see,’’ she answered, with the usual ador- 
ing glauce at the baby by which sbe punctuated her 
sentences ; “I don’t see how anybody could sneer at 
Tilly, or why. From the captain’s wife to the cham- 
bermaid there’s but one opinion about her on the boat. 
What town is that, John?” 





The evening was darkening, and throagh the mis; 
lights began to twinkle in the distance, sloping a 
froma quay, while, beyond, a column or two of rei. 
dish light marked the locality of iron foundries. 

Hovey did not answer his wife. 

“ What town is this, John?” she repeated. 

“ Twyford.” 

“ And we are going to stop ! The boat is going up 
to the wharf! Oh, John, how glad you must be!” 
she exclaimed, clasping his arm with both hands, 

“ Why ?” asked Hovey, with a bitter laugh. 

“* Why, because it was your home.” 

Jenny stopped on the verge of indignation. Sie 
never went beyond it. Hovey had told her once tha; 
he had been born and lived in Twyford until he was 
of age; but nota word more. She remembered |i; 
unaccountable silence now with a little quake of fear 
at having dragged his secret to the light, if ther 
was one. She took the baby and laid it asleep on tie 
berth, then came out and sat down beside him. 

An awkward silence followed as the boat puffed its 
way slowly up to the wharf, before which were 
crowded smaller craft, steamers, rafts, and coal- 
barges. 

John broke the solemn pause at last. 

“If you want to know what fashion is in its full 
falseness and shallowness, go to T'wyford.” 

Jenny replied, cheerfully : ‘ 

“ I suppose fashion is a miserable thing of rags and 
patches, as yousay. But I don’t see why we need 
make it the scarecrow of our daily lives for all that.” 

Mr. Hovey vouchsafed no reply. He was wraptin 
his own gloomy thoughts. 

Jenny shut her eyes lightly once or twice to keep 
back the tears. Ste had never given up so long as 
there was any tangible trouble to fight—poverty or 
debt or sickness. But this formless chimera, which 
was to be brought into their every-day life to appal 
and cow them—what was she to do with that ? 

“Ts life given to me and Tilly for no purpose but 
to force ourselves into a certain set? to belong toa 
certain rank no better or worse than any other ?” she 
thought, with hot impatience. 

Yet the trouble was a real one, chimera or not; it 
was gradually making John Hovey’s whole nature 
cankered and unclean, debasing his ambition, ren- 
dering his temper petulant and intolerably unjust. 

Perhaps some dim perception of his wife’s thoughts 
came to him as he sat by her side, drumming impa- 
tiently with his foot, for he felt himself forced to 
speak to her as he had never intended to do. 

“TI never told you about my life in Twyford, 
Jane?” 

“ No, John.” 

“It’s very bitter to me to remember it. When | 

think of it I feel tempted to hate my race. The 
people of that hateful place,” throwing out his haud 
angrily towards the snug little town, which now was 
in sight closely veiled under the hill—“I wish I 
could tell you what they are—how vulgar and purse- 
proud, how inflated with their rank, rotten gentility. 
The pain that I endured among them when I was 4 
boy has never ceased to be sore and bitter, man as | 
am.” 
* Poor John!” said Mrs. Jenny, creeping closer and 
hugging his arm. She loved her husband dearly, 
whims, megrims and alljand was quite ready to throw 
her valorous little body between him and Twyford, 
or anything else that wronged him. “ What was it, 
dear? ‘Tell me all about it.” 

Thus adjured, John began his story. Every mau 
is probably a hero in his own eyes; but not every 
one can boast a conspiracy against him from his 
birth—a deep-laid plan to thwart his talents, brow- 
beat, annihilate him. 

John Hovey, otherwise a shrewd, practical man, 
believed tiris had been his destiny. It is a favourite 
fancy with clever, energetic, poor men of his calibre 
that “rotten aristocracy and fashion” had but ove 
aim in existence, which is to trample them under 
foot. Every glimpse of liveried lackey or glimmer of 
satin and lace, which reaches them through ope 
windows is received as a direct personal insult. 

John Hovey had begun life in this temper, aud 
nursed and brooded over his wrongs, which liad 
grown with every year, He spoke now, therefore, 
out of a full heart. His wife listened in almost 
breathless silence. At last the key to her husband's 
life and character was to be placed in her hands. 

“In 1833,” said Hovey, “the cholera decimated 
this town of Twyford and the surrounding country. 
My father and mother were among the victims. I 
was left, a boy of six, absolutely without kinsfolk or 
friends, for Heaven forbid that 1 should call the man 
in whose house I was reared by sucha name. Come- 
I'll show him to you. He is living still. I have 
fancy that you should see the place where my wretched 
boyhood was passed.” 

The boat had grated on the shore a minute before, 
and a plank was thrown out. 
Hovey drew his wife’s hood over her head, placed 
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her arm within his, and, ina few moments, they were 
walking slowly up the street. 

‘he town was only a large village, the streets 
lined with trees; heavily wooded hills rose at its 
back; the windows of the houses were open, and 
cheerful voices and music came out into the moonlit 
night. 

‘ It’s very agreeable here,” said Jenny, glancing 
round, “very agreeable. I don’t see how your boy- 
hood could have been altogether wretched, John.” 

“ How can you possibly know anything about it 
from a glimpse of moonlight and bright streets ?” 

A church stood open. A tall, hatchet-faced man 
was going in, hymn-book in hand. The gray-headed 
sexton and some children stood in his way. He put 
them aside, bowing, but without a smile. 

“ That is the Rev. Peter Sturtevant. I was per- 
mitted to live in his house for ten years. I wasas 
entire a stranger to him when I left it as when I en- 
tered it,” said Hovey, bitterly. 

“Why, John! And he aclergyman !” 

“ Ob, of course he tried toconvert me. But he had 
but two ideas in his code—the elect and the lost. I 
was some of the grist out of which he had to make 
saints, nothing more. It was machine-work, that 
was all.” He hurried her through the street, “I had 
some money, I never was told how much; but enough 
to pay for my schooling and clothes. I turned my back 
ou the Rev. Sturtevant at sixteen, and came here.” He 
stopped before a warehouse with an enormous sign, 
* Jonas Devine, Commission Merchant and Dealer in 
Hay and Feed.” Be went on angrily as ever. 
“There I spent two years shovelling oats and wheat 
from bins into bags aud back again. WhenI think 
of how strong I was in those days in body and mind 
—of all that I might have done in the time when I 
was shovelling wheat out of bags into bins——” 

Jenny was silent. 

“ Devine patronized me. So did his clique, both 
men and women.” He walked with his wife hastily, 
as he spoke, into the next square to a large, tawdrily 
buiit wooden dwelling, with Greek porches topped 
bya Swiss roof, aud grounds sloping down to the 
sireet, laid out in showy beds of flowers. ‘ There 
iu his house. There is a ‘reunion’ going on inside. 
Just as in the old time.” 

The windows were open, disclosing bright, large 
parlours, gaudy with brocatelle and gilding. A brass 
band was clanging in one of them, and crowds of 
men, unhappy in unwonted dress-coats and white 
ueckties, and women with gorgeously coloured silks 
aud bare shoulders and arms, moved to and fro. 

“ They’re having a very pleasant time,” said Jenny, 
her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

“It’s not possible you would wish to be among 
them! Purse-proud aristocrats !” 

“Are they? Now they seem to me very simple, 
good-natured people, John, if they do wear dazzling 
colours and pitch their voices tolerably high. ‘Chose 
young people are dancing the very Spanish quadrilles 
we used to like so much. I’ve no doubt the married 
women iu the corners are talking about their babies 
and cooks. Yes, I think I would like to be among 
them very well indeed,” 

“IT have been there,” he went on, with the short, 
cynical sigh that was growing habitual to him. 
*'There’s old Devine himself, that fat, pompous man 
in the window recess with gold buttous in his white 
jacket. Oh, the gall and bitterness which J had to 
driuk at that man’s hands! There was not a look or 
word of his, or of one of his guests, which did not 
temind me of my plebeian birth,” 

“ jut—...”” 
“Yes, I know. They themselves are vulgar and 
ill bred. But the aristocracy of fashion is as absolute 
adespotism as that of a court. Now you see,” he 
added, sententiously, “ what a faetitious sham it all 
is. My child shall be taught to despise them—des- 
pise them as I do!” 

Some vague doubt whether that was the best way 
of vanquishing arbitrary distinctions in society floated 
througu Jeuny’s brain. But she was no philosopher, 
so she clung fondly to Hovey’s arm and scudded aloug 
beside him, casting a wistful glauce back at the plea- 
Sant, happy people. 

“ What I mean to do is this,’’ he said, speaking 
with a sharp emphasis, the sharper because he de- 
tected her back-turned glance. ‘Those people saw 
that I wasof adifferent sort from themselves, aud 
tried to trample me down. When I succeed with my 
patent I mean to go back among them and enjoy my 
triumph. ‘They shall see there are other ranks than 
those which money gives. It will pay me for years 
ot privation to see old Devine writhy with envy at 
tle success of the poor boy he used to despise!” 

“I don't understaud why you were so unpopular 
among them, dear.” 

Jolin Hovey was silent for a moment, a silence 
Which conveyed somehow a scathing rebuke. 

_ Rich men are apt to be jealous of certain quali- 
ties in poor ones,” he said, drily. 





The “Clara,” an hour after, swung loose, and 
pushed from the shore. 

Mrs. Hovey sat watching attentively the baby 
asleep on the bed, and the lights of the town, which 
looked like sparkling steel points set in the darkness. 
She could hear her husband’s measured tramp up and 
down the cabin. With the money that was coming 
to him she foresaw jealousy, envy, acrid ill-temper— 
which in his days of poverty he had never shown. She 
looked back angrily at the little town, which lay like 
a thicker shadow down in the bend of the hill. 

“IT hope we may never breathe its air again,” she 
said ; “there’s certainly something malignant in it 
or the people. They embittered and tainted pour 
John’s nature for him when he was a boy.” 

It was some relief for her to throw the blame on 
somebody beside John; but she tried in vain to think 
that the taint would pass away in time. 

Hovey came in presently, bade her good night, and 
bestowed himself in his berth, iu a state of resolute 
antagonism to the world, the people of Twyford, and 
fate; while poor little Jenny took her baby in her 
arms, and, by dint of kissing it and praying, brought 
herself to a happy content with all three. Once 
safe at home, and the patent successful, this dreadful 
skeleton of fashion would cease to torment them, she 
hoped. 

The night was dark; the river so low that the boat 
ploughed her way slowly and with caution, 

Through the square window above her outer door 
Mrs. Hovey saw the dark outline of the same hill 
for half an hour. Gradually the boat had sunk into 
quiet. The passengers had long since left the cabin 
for their berths ; even the captain had passed by her 
door to his apartment just beyond, where were his 
wife and child, 

Mrs. Hovey had fallen into a light sleep, when a 
strange, oppressive smell woke her. She stirred, 
lifted herself on her elbow, first adjusted the baby, 
then began to collect her senses. ‘he narrow room 
was brilliantly lighted, aud the curious aromatic 
smell filled the air. 

Just off their bow, and bearing directly down on 
them, was a boat larger than their own apparently, 
and empty—wrapped in fire from bow to stern! 

For a moment the awful beauty of the sight held 
her dumb and motionless. ‘The next moment she 
turned to awake her husband, but as yet without any 
sense of actual peril. 

“It is a boat on fire, John,” she said, quietly; 
“not ours. Weare in no danger; nobody is. It’s 
quite deserted, 1 think.” 

“Good Heaven! A burning boat adrift; and the 
‘Clara’ loaded with oil to the water’s edge !” 

Hovey sprang out of the berth as he spoke, and in 
one breathless moment had dressed and dragged his 
wife, child, and the valise holding his precious notes 
out to the farthest point aft of the deck, 

The deck was already filled with the terrified pas- 
sengers. 

Jenny, not yet able to comprehend the danger, sat 
down on the trunk, clasping ‘Tilly to her breast, 

**T gee no reason for such terror,’”’ she said to a 
sobbing young woman. “ In all probability we shall 
pass the boat safely.”. 

The women were left alone, Hovey and the two or 
three other cabin passengers haviug hurried to the 
bow, where a sudden jar warned them that a collision 
had taken place. 

The scene was utterly different from any which 
Jenny had pictured as probable in a like calamity. 
There were no cries and no exclamations ; men and 
women both showed a self-possession and unselfish- 
ness which seemed to her incredible. The danger, 
when it came, apprvached them by degrees. 

Hovey hurried through the cabin to where his wife 
and the other woman stood. 

“John? Is it——” 

“Yes. The boat is on fire in several places! But 
we'll get it under, we’ll get it under,” he replied, in 
the patting, soothing tone which men invariably 
wisely use to women in such cases. 

* And the oil ?” 

“Tut! tut! Never you heed the oil, little woman,” 
was his rejoinder, as though she were six years old. 

Then began a shrill concert from half a dozen 
voices : 

* IT think it was unpardonable carelessness in them 
to run the ‘Clara’ on the other boat.’’ 

“ Why wasn’t the captain on board, Mr. Hovey? 
What business had he to be asleep, and a burning 
boat loose on the river ?” 

* Hadn’t we better get out skiffs, immediately, and 
go to shore?” 

“T won't stir a step without my baggage!” 

Hovey, who knew that there was vo means of put- 
ting them ashore, and that iu ten minutes the boat 
might be wrapped in flames, was cool and quiet. It 
needs more than even a hand-to-haid grapple 
with death to make a man forget that women are 
dependent on him, and in danger are essentially 





physically weaker, and, to that extent, inferior crea- 
tures. 

He led the pale, chattering crowd to a place shel- 
tered from the driving smoke and heat, therefore. 
with a half-amused smile, although his heart beat 
like a sledge-hammer, and his ears were strained to 
catch every sound in the confusion below, with the 
intentness of a criminal watching the death sum- 
mons, 

Death? Tush! Wasn’t he on his way to secure 
the patent for his boiler gauge? Hadn't the part 
nership been offered to him in Millburgh ? 

“ Where are the notes, John?” whispered Jenny. 
“Tf they are in the bag had you not better secure 
them about your person, in case “ 

“Nonsense! ‘There’s no danger, child. Plenty of 
time, in any case.” 

A minute before he bad intended to take them 
out of the trunk, but now it would be a concession te 
womanish weakness. 

“Mr. Lloyd is coming ; he has news for you.” 

Jenny stvod up, looking up the deck to where the 
clerk came hastily through the smoke. He wasa 
pleasant, cheerful young fellow, who had made the 
passage very pleasant for Jenny and her child. He 
was pale now, and covered with grime and soot. 
Hovey went to meet him. 

“There is no chance; the boat must go,” said 
Lloyd, under his breath. ‘‘ The women must be pro- 
vided with life preservers. All we can do is to keep 
order,” 

“Where are the skiffs belonging to the boat ?” 

Lloyd’s countenance changed. 

“The firemen made off with one as soon as the 
alarm was given. The other is not fit to be put in 
the water.” 

The other men who had wives on board came to 
them now. At the farther end of the deck the crowd 
had gathered; they had ceased to fight the fire, 
which had possession of the centre of the boat. 

The sky overhead was lurid with streaming, 
bloody currents of flame; millions of sparks drifted 
on the wind, bither and thither like a snow of fire. 
Underneath the river ran blackly, and the surround- 
ing darkness seemed to their blinded eyes to shut 
them in as by a wall. The pilot had abandoned his 
post, and the boat was drifting headlong with the 
current down stream, 

Hovey, for the first time in his life, faced death. 
He heard, as if from @ great distance, the shouts, and 
prayers, and execrations, from the men at the bow. 

One, two, three boats came in sight, whici might 
perhaps have brought them help ; but, terrified for 
their own safety, shey scudded nearer to shore, and 
disappeared in the night. 

Then there came a long pause. It might have been 
hours ; it might have only beena moment. All he 
saw was Jenny's pleasant, dear face close to him, and 
hopeful even then. All that death meant to him was 
that he would lose her. 

“Jenny!” he cried, “Jenny!” 

Now, in that last hour, he knew what his wife was 
tohim. Money, success, love, take their rightful 
places in the supreme moment. 

The heat grew suddenly intolerable, the darkness 
deepened, then earth, river, aud sky were ligited by 
one frightful glare. 

“ The fire has reached the oil,” said Lloyd; ‘* we 
must leave the boat.” 

“TI cannot switm,”’ said Hovey. 

He put out his hand, touching his wife almost 
calmly. 

The volume of fire rushed across the boat. He 
drew her close, kissed her and the baby, and the next 
moment was struggling with them iu the surging, 
black water. 

Hours after, two men stood by a bed in which 
Hovey lay unconscious. 

One of the watchers spoke : 

* There certainly is a change, and a favourable 
one, doctor. I know the old fellow’s face too well. 
Trust to a friend’s eye before a physician's.” 

“Perhaps you're right; this sleep is certainly 
lighter. Hush! he’s waking.” 

The last voice was strange to Hovey. The first— 
where was it that he had heard that cordial, hearty 
tone? Waking out of the coldness of death, it was 
the pleasantest, friendliest sound he ever had listened 
to. It seemed to hold in itself all good cheer or good 
fortune to come. 

He tried to turn his head. There was a whisper, 
a sound of hurrying steps, aud when at last he 
faltered out “Jenny,” that little woman, chubby and 
rosy, was bending over him. She began to speak, 
but her lips quivered, aud her throat choked, so she 
only nodded vigorously. 

“Yes; it’s all right, John, my boy,” said the hearty 
voice again. “ You're alive, thank Heaven, and so 
is the wife and baby, though saved as bya miracle— 
I'll say that. All you have to do is to lie still.” 

Hovey looked at him vaguely. 
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“Whose house is this?” he said. 

“Why, don’t you know Devine? Old Jonas? 
’Pon my word, Mrs. Hovey, young men have shorter 
memories for their friends than we old fellows! 
Why, I’ve always said to Mrs. Devine, when John 
succeeds, and makes his way, he’ll remember his old 
friends, and come back to tell them of his good luck. 
Isn’t that so, Nancy ?” 

A fat, motherly old lady appeared from behind the 
bed-curtain, nodding; then gently tried to raise 
Jenny, who knelt by the bed, holding her husband’s 
hand in hers. 

“Be calm, my dear! Here’s Doctor Nuttall, who 
will tell you John must not be excited.” 

Poor Jenny stood up trembling. 

“I'm quite calm. Only—only Heaven has given 
him back to me. I'll go for baby, John.” 

“1’ll go tell Sturtevant,” said Devine, puffing and 
blowing, to rid himself of his excitement, “ It’s the 
best news the old parson has heard this many a day. 
Do you know, John, it was Sturtevant brought you 
ashore? He’s been here night and day since, help- 
ing to nurse you. ‘I used to be stern with the lad,’ 
he said. ‘I never knew how dear he was to me 
until he left us,’ Well, doctor, you take charge of 
him.” 

“Tirst tell me how I came to this house.” 

“ The boat, as I suppose you know, drifted down 
opposite the wharf, before the oil took fire. The 
people were out in boats and rafts, and some even 
swimming, to try and rescue the victims. I suppose 
there was not a human being in the town who was 
not on the wharf that night, trying to assist. When 
your wife was brought to shore, and Devine and 
Sturtevant found out who she was, and that you were 
still missing, they put out together, and searched 
long after pursuit had been given up. They rescued 
you at last, at the risk of their lives, for your body 
had been drawn under the wake of a steamer.” 

“T am surprised they showed so much interest in 
me.” 

“ Your friends are singularly atiached to you, Mr. 
Hovey,” replied the doctor, drily. 

The moodiness and suspicion had gone from Ho- 
vey’s face, as he lay, the next day, in the bright, 
sunny chamber, with old Devine at one side of the 
bed and Sturtevant at the other. 

Why was it that he had never seen the genial 
warmth on one face, the mild benignity under the 
sadness of the other? Why was it that the sun had 
never seemed so warm, the hills so soft a green? 
Was it that he had been brought back by friendly 
hands from the very borders of death? Was it that 
which made life so strangely warm—héaven so near ? 

These hated people of Twyford were as his brothers 
to him to-day. 

“There was a trunk, containing some notes— 
well, in fact, all the earnings of my life. I suppose 
it was lost,’’ he said. 

The two men glanced at each other. 

“TI fear it was, Jolin,” said Devine, gently. “But 
it shall not make a bit of difference in your prospects. 
Jenny—Mrs. Hovey, I mean—has told me of the part- 
nership offered you. Now I offer you just the same 
share in my machine-works, taking your skill and 
knowledge of the business as capital. Nota word! 
Wait until you are strong, and we will discuss the 
affair at length. Ihave the money—vou the busi- 
ness tact—the bargain is fair. Meantime, you shall 
push your patent, and, if it succeed, carry your good 
luck to a larger field. But I think your old friends 
have a claim on you to at least make the starting- 
point of your home among them.” 

Hovey said not a word, but covered his eyes with 
his hands. 

The two men understood him. 

The next evening Hovey lay looking out at the 
quiet town from his open window. The physician 
was in the room with him. 

*“T never thought to come back to this town to 
make a fresh startin life,” said Hovey. Doctor Nut- 
tall was silent. “ Yet 1 am glad to come.” 

After a pause he added : 

‘*These people appeared to me purse-prond, silly 
and vain, addicted toa miserable aping of fashion. 
Yet they took me in when I was thrown a beggar 
on their hands, and have made of me an honoured 
guest and brother. I was blind in my first judgment 
of them.” 

“Did it ever occur to you to wonder how your 
education and clothing were provided, Mr. Hovey ?”’ 
asked Dr. Nuttall. 

“My father left some money, I believe.’’ 

The doctor hesitated. 

“You aremistaken. I discovered the real facts by 
accident, and I think it best you should know them.” 

“ By all means, it is best. Go on!” 


“A few friends of your father’s, finding he died 
penniless, contributed a certain sum, which was held 


in his name, that you might never know you were 
receiving alms.” 





“ Who originated that plan ?” 
‘* Jonas Devine and Sturtevant.” 
Hovey lay silent for a long time. 
“How I have wronged these men—and all men,” 
he said, at last, with a sigh. 

“Your first judgment was not wholly incorrect. 
But you saw only one side.” 

But John did not hear the moral the doctor drew 
from his premises. 
From every living soul in his old home, evil or 
good, a tender, deep humanity seemed to draw and 
claim him ; he was quiet and at peace as never before, 
while over the sleeping town the warm sunlight fell 
and lingered like a benison. A. 5. L 
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WAR STATISTICS. 

THE statistics of the late war present some rather 
interesting results respecting the amount of loss in- 
flicted on the enemy by the different arms, but more 
especially when compared with those of the war of 
1866. In the latter the cartridges fired by the Prussian 
infantry amounted in round numbers to 2,000,000, or 
only 8 per cent. of those fired by the German infantry 
in the war with France, which are neater to 
about 25,000,000. The effects produced by this fire, 
however, were in proportion far less murderous in 
the latter war than in theformer. According to the 
official reports, the number of Austrians killed and 
wounded by bullets was about 14 per cent. of the 
shots fired by the Prussians—or, in other words, for 
66 shots there was only one man hit; but it does not 
follow from this that all the other 65 were misses, 
as in many cases the same man was struck by two 
or more balls. A similar calculation for the war of 
1870-1 gives only three-fifths per cent. as the num- 
ber of hits, or one hit for 166 shots. 

From this it would appear that for five effective 
shots in 1866 there were only two in 1870, and that, 
although the Prussian infantry was armed with the 
same weapon in both cases, its fire was only two- 
fifths as effective, as far as the number of men hit is 
concerned, against the French as it had been against 
the Austrians. 

This very striking difference is evidently to be 
ascribed to the great superiority of the chassepdt 
over the muzzle-loader with which the Austrians 
were armed in their disastrous campaign. The rapid 
fire of the French weapon, but still more its long 
range, obliged the Prussians to return the enemy’s 
fire at a far more respectful distance in 1870 than in 
1866, and this, coupled with the fact of their being 
themselves already within the reach of the chasse- 
pots, amply accounts for the greater number of 
misses. The whole difference, however, in the effects 
of the fire must have been somewhat greater than 
that represented by the proportion of the hits; for 
as the falling off in the number of the latter was 
partly, at least, occasioned by the greater distance 
of the object, it may be safely assumed that even of 
those bullets which did take effect some, if not 
exactly spent, had lost a part of their original force 
and produced less dangerous injuries. But this is 
not a very important point, for if a man is once hit 
his services are not likely to exercise much influence 
on the event of that particular action. At Spiche- 
ren, Woerth, and St. Privat the Prussians suffered 
great loss while crossing the open even at the dis- 
tance of from 1,000 to 1,200 yards ; and it is one of 
the conclusions that have been drawn from the expe- 
rience of the last war that beyond a certain limit— 
say six to seven shots a minute—quickness of fire is 
by no means so important as great range. 

The Prussian War Office is taking this lesson to 
heart, and especial weight is to be attached to this 
quality in the new German model, on which, in spite 
of all that has been said to the contrary, it does not 
appear that a final decision has as yet been formed. 
The fire must be effective at 1,200 yards, and a 
Becker rifle is now under consideration which is 
stated to have produced wonderful results at 2,200 
yards, so that the practising range of the Guards is 
not sufficient for the experiments, and they are to be 
continued at the artillery ground. 











FEMININE ENDURANCE.—Can girls stand a col- 
lege course of study? Mrs. Stanton thinks they 
can, and says: “I would like you to take 1,000 
young men and lace them up, and hang ten to 
twenty pounds’ weight of clothes on their 
waists, perch them up on three-inch heels, cover 
their heads with ripples, chignons, rats and mice, 
and stick ten-thousand hair-pins into their scalps ; 
if they stand all this they will stand a little Latin 
and Greek.” 

THE EXTINCTION OF ANIMALS IN WISCONSIN. 
—Dr. Hoy, in a paper read before the Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, remarks, in 
reference to the mammals of Wisconsin, that the elk 
existed in that State as late as 1863, but is now pro- 
bably extinet. The moose is still found in consider- 
able numbers. The last buffalo was killed in 1832. 
Antelopes were also found in Wisconsin in the time 





of Father Hennepin, although now, of course, driven 





far to the west. Most of the wild animals are dinj. 
nishing very rapidly in number, the panther anj 
deer being almost exterminated. The otter anj 
beaver, however, are very persistent. The last wilj 











turkey was killed in 1846 near Racine. 
FACETIA. 





A Hint to L. anp B. Ramway.—The rea, 
“Nine Hours’ Movement”—to Brighton and back 
for half-a-crown.—Punch. 

A PERT little girl boasted to another little child 
that “her father kept a carriage.” ‘Ah, but,” was 
the triumphant reply, “my father drives an omni- 
bus." 


Tue Mate.— Are you the mate of the ship?’ 
asked an emigrant of the ship’s cook, who was au 
Irishman, “No, sir,” was the reply; ‘I am the 
man who cooks the mate.” 

Serious APFAIR.—A most determined act of self- 
inflicted torture has recently caused a considerable 
sensation in a fashionable quarter of town. A lady, 
young, lovely, aud accomplished, with troops oj 
friends, and all that makes life enjoyable at her com- 
mand, was detected deliberately “screwing up” her 
face !—Punch. 

Fiat Justitia Roar Catum.—A “ joke” is ero- 
dited to an American visitor to England. “ Wal, 
stranger,” he is reported to have said, “I guess that 
your English juries ain’t smart nohow. If an 
American jury had tried the Tichborne case now, I'l) 
tell you what they'd have done. They’d have just 
bought up all the Tichborne bonds and then founds 
verdict for the plaintiff.” 

“ HERE BE TRUTHS.” 

Mistress: “ Bring some more bread, Martha.” 

Maid: “ There’s nane, mem !” 

Mistress: “Oh, nonsense! I saw a loaf in the 
pantry.” 

Maid: “Did ye,mem? I’m thinking it’s time ye 
were getting specs, then, for it’s a cheese !”—Punch. 
THE RULING PASSION. 

Sick Brother: “Harry! I want to whisper! Pa 
has given me sixpence for taking my medicine. On 
your way from school buy me a pennyworth of hard- 
bake—a pennyworth of toffy—a pennyworth of al- 
mond rock—a pennyworth of honey drops—anda 
penny stick of Spanish liquorice—and we'll keep the 
other penny for to-morrow.”—Fun, 

Natts v. CLaws.—We see that a strike is medi- 
tated in the “nail” trade. If by this is meant the 
trade of those who make it a business to “ nail” 
with or without violence, we trust the strike will 
take the form of the cat, so efficiently wielded at 
Newgate under the inspection of Sheriff Bennett. 
We will back claws against nails !—Fyn, 

WANTED! 

It is difficult to get a place that exactly suits one. 
Here’s an instance ; 

A good flower mounter wanted, to sleep out of the 

house; also improvers and apprentices to the millinery. 
—Apply, &e. 
Now we always mount as good a flower as we cau 
find—in our button-hole. But then we should de- 
cline to sleep out of the house—in a flower-bed, we 
suppose.—Fun. 

LITERATURE BY MACHINERY.—We see an adver- 
tisement which informs us we can get a literary 
machine for twenty shillings, We should like to 
know how it is worked, and—if by steam—in what 
way it gets up its steam. One very important ques- 
tion is whether it can turn out sensation novels, and 
at how many horse—we beg pardon, how many 
Dumas power it can be made to work.—/ wn. 

GENEROSITY, 

Noble Lord (whose rifle has brought to a scarcely 
untimely end a very consumptive-looking fallow 
deer): “ Tut—t, t, t, t, tut! Oh, I say, Stubbs!— 
(to his keeper)—you shouldn't have let me kill such 
a poor, little, sickly, scraggy thing as this, you 
know! It positively isn’t fit for human food! Ah! 
look here, now! I'll tell you what. You and 
McFarlin may have this buck between you!!!”— 
Punch. 

“A Litrte More THan His SHare,”’—“ Martha, 
does thee love me?” asked a Quaker youth of oue at 
whose shrine his heart’s fondest feelings had been 
offered up. “ Why, Seth,” answered she, “ we are 
commanded to love one another, are we not?” “Ay, 
Martha; but does thee regard me with that feeling 
that the world calls love?” “Ihardly know what 
to tell thee, Seth; I have greatly feared that my 
heart was an erring one ; I have tried to bestow my 
love on all; but I may have sometimes thought, per- 
haps, that thee was getting rather more than thy 
share.”’ 

“MAN WANTS BUT LITTLE,” ETC. 

Mr. Ruskin, who, it will be remembered, argued 

tlat one hired female servants that one’s sons might 
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carry up the coals for them, should present the author 
of the following advertisement with a house and 
grounds in his we —— oy ee 
y eral servant, in a small fa 

“a 9 mek my Wages 16!. Washing and all the 
otver work putout. Will be allowed Sundays; no objec- 
tion to the sweetheart (if any) ing into the house 
during the week ; use of piano, &c.—Apply. 

We must admit we see no objection to the liberty 
allowed to the nurse until we come to the use of the 
piano—that is a little too forte /—Fun. 

NEGATIVE KNOWLEDGE. 

We never knew a cabman, with an eye-glass, or a 
chimney-sweep with spectacles. 

We never knew a lady buy a bargain at a shop 
sale and not afterwards regret it. 

We never knew a man propose the toast of the 
evening without his wishing that it had not been 
placed in abler hands. 

We never knew a waiter in a hurry, at a chop- 
house, who did not say he was “Coming, sir!” 
when really he was going. 

We never lost a game to a professional at billiards 
without hearing him assigu his triumph chiefly to 
his flukes. —Punch. 

‘Tug INEBRIATE’s Vow.—A well-known and po- 
pular comedian tells a story of a waiter at one of the 
London taverns who was sadly given to drink, A 
party of young men determined to reform him and 
one day read an imaginary paragraph from a paper 
relating a terrible accident, in which an inebriate, in 
blowing out a candle, was killed by the flame ignit- 
ing the alcoholic fumes of his breath. Jerry pricked 
up his ear at this, and requested that the paragraph 
might be read to him again, which was done, to the 
evident horror of the poor man, who immediately 
went in search of a Bible. Returning with this, he 
expressed a desire to take a solemn oath upon it, be- 
moaned the fact that he had been a sorry tippler and 
was bringing himself to ruin, and vowed that never 
again, so long as he lived, would he attempt to blow 
out a candle! 

An Eye To Busrvess.—The following bona fide 
advertisement is from a Kent paper :—“ Notice.—In 
consequence of ; the practical teetotal boot- 
maker of ——, being very ill in consequence of his 
having caught a severe cold through attending 
Divine service on that cold damp night, New Year’s 
Eve, in the large room connected with Ebenezer 
Chapel, , he therefore begs that all the Christian 
ministers who are personally acquainted with him 
will offer up prayers to Almighty God for his safe 
recovery to perfect health at the many churches and 
Christian dissenting chapels in many large towns 
that he has very much frequented in his younger 
days, as hundreds of the poor in ——— and the sur- 
rounding villages are waiting for him to supply 
them with more cheap strong boots and shoes from 
his establishment, , Which has been established 
fur more than three years.” 

Tuat OnE Tuinc.—Uncle Peter, who flourishes 
in the mountains of Vermont as a horse-dealer, was 
called upon the other day by an amateur of “equine” 
proclivities who was in search of something fast. The 
result is told as follows :—“ There,” said Uncle Peter, 
pointing to an animal in the meadow below the house, 
“there, sir, isa mare who would trot her mile in two 
minutes and seventeen séconds were it not for one 
thing.” ‘Indeed !” cried his companion, ‘“ Yes,” 
continued Uncle Peter, “she is four years old this 
spring ; is in good condition ; looks well; is a first- 
rate mare; and she could goa mile in two-seven- 
teen were it not for one thing.” ‘ Well, what is 
that?” “That mare,” resumed the jockey, ‘‘is in 
every way a good piece of property. She has a heavy 
mane, a switch-tail, trots fair, and yet there is one 
thing only why she can't goa mile in two-seventeen.” 
“ What in the name of fortune is it, then?” cried the 
amateur, impatiently. “The distance is too great 
for the time !”’ was the old wag’s reply. 

PUZZLING A DOCTOR. 

Dr. M., an army surgeon, was very fond of a joke 
(unless perpetrated at his own expense), and had, 
moreover, a great contempt for citizen soldiers who 
were more renowned for their courage than their 
scholarship. One day, at mess, after the decanter 
had performed sundry perambulations of the table, 
Captain S., a brave and accomplished officer and a 
great wag, remarked to the doctor, who had been 
somewhat severe in his remarks on the literary de- 
ficiencies of some of the new officers: 
an M., are you acquainted with Captain 





“Yes, I know him well,” replied the doctor, “ he 
But what of him?” 

“Nothing in particular; I have just received a 
letter from him, and I will wager you a dozen of old 
Port that you cannot guess in six guesses how he 
spells cat.” 

“Done! It’s a wager.” 

“ Well, commence guessing,” said S. 





“K, a, double t.”’ 
“No.” 

“ K, a, double t, e.” 
“ No.” 


“EK, a, .6.0." 

“No! try again.” 

“©, a, double t, e.”” 

“No, you have missed it again.” 

“ Well, then,” returned the doctor, “ 0, a, double t.” 

“No, that’s not the way ; try again—it’t your last 
guess.” 

a 0, a, g, h, t.” 

“No, that’s not the way. You've lost your wager,” 
said 8. 

“Well,” said the doctor, with much petulance of 
manner, “ how does he spell it?” 

“Why, he spells it c, a, t,” replied 8., with the 
utmost gravity of manner, amid the roar of the 
mess ; and, almost choking with rage, the doctor 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming : 

“Captain S., I am too old a man to be trifled 
with in this manner !” 


A DISCONTENTED LEAF. 
Drm you ever hear of Maple-leaf, 
His life full of discontent, 
Grumbling through every day he lived, 
Growling wherever he went ? 


He found himself, in the early spring, 
Just out from a varnished crown, 
And felt aggrieved at the shelter torn, 

And pushed it in anger down. 


He quarrelled first with his lowly, lot, 
Quite down on the great green tree, 

And then at the aan of leaves above, 
As far as his glance could see, 


He made complaint to the Forest Lord 
Regarding his verdant guise, 

While tulips shone in the garden near 
With crimson and scarlet dyes. 


Then straightway, under the autumn sun, 
He shone like a blossom gay. 

Was he happy then in his new attire 
Made of sunset colours? Nay. 


He thought it an uneventful life, 
Thus tied to a single tree ; 

He envied birds going to and fro, 
And fish swimming merrily. 


Oh, restless one!” said the patient lord, 
* Once more I will grant thy will.” 

So the severed leaf on a wild wind went 
Over meadow and vale and hill; 


Flitting to and fro, like a yellow bird, 
With a tinge as of blood on its breast ; 

But he grumbled sore at his busy life, 
And clamoured for idle rest. 


“Oh, fitful leaf!” said the Forest Lord, 
“Thou shalt know neither peace nor calm 
Till I lay thee down in thy last repose 
In sound of the forest psalm. 
“ Seize him and bind him, ye Sprites of Air, 
» Pin him with snow-flakes down, 
Over the bed where the crocus sleeps, 
Under its coverlet brown. 


** Thus he shall shelter the patient ones 
Who wait as the good Lord wills ; 

Who question not what his wisdom does, 
Nor choose from our life its ills.’’ 


GEMS. 


GREAT men direct the events of their time ; wise 
men take advantage of them; weak men are borne 
down by them. 

Ir is much easier to ruin a man of principle than 
a man of none, for he may be ruined through his 
scruples. Knavery is supple, and can bend; but 
honesty is firm and upright, and yields not. 

N&vER refuse to attend to your friend’s mode of 
pointing out your error; enter without reserve into 
his mode of reasoning ; the quicker will you succeed 
in detecting the fallacy, whether it is on your side or 
on his. 

Men’s lives should be like the days, more beautiful 
in the evening; or like the seasons, a glow with 
promise, and the autumn rich with golden sheaves, 
sry good words and deeds have ripened on the 
field. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cutcxen SarLap.—Mince the white meat of a 
chicken fine, or pull it in bits; chop the white parts 
of celery; prepare a salad dressing thus: Rub the 
yolks of hard-boiled eggs smooth witb & spoon, put 





to each yolk a teaspoonful of made mustard, half as 
much salt, a tablespoonful of oil, and a wineglass of 
strong vinegar; put the celery on a large dish, lay 
the chicken on that, then pour it over the dressing. 
Lettuce cut small in the place of celery may be used. 
Cut the whites of the eggs in rings to garnish the 
salad. Turkey-meat prepared in the same way 
makes almost as good a dish. 

BongD Ham.—Soak a nicely cured ham, the night 
before you wish to cook it, in tepid water. Next day 
place it in a large dinner pot of water the same tem- 
perature, and boil it briskly eight or ten hours, Take 
it up in @ woolen tray, let it cool, and carefully take 
out the bone; cut it clear at the hock and loosen it 
around the bone on the thick part, with a thin, 
sharp knife, and slowly pull it out. Then press the 
ham in shape, and return it to the boiling liquor. 
Take the pot off the fire and let the ham remain ip 
it until cold. It is like beef tongue when cut across 
in slices, 





STATISTICS. 
Raw Corron.—The following shows the quantity 
of raw cotton impo into the United Kingdom 
during 1870, and the countries from which it was 
received :—United States, 6,495,045 ewt.; British 
India, 3,040,550 ewt. ; Egypt, 1,283,037 ewt.; Brazil, 
573,331 owt.; France, 330,653 cwt.; Natolia (Asia 
Minor), 51,581 cwt.; European Turkey, 33,278 ewt. ; 
sundry European countries, 35,271 ecwt.; Chili, 
36,119 cwt.; Pern, 21,216 cwt.; New Granada, 
34,295 ewt.; Foreign West India Islands, 14,660 
ewt.; British ditto, 18,851 owt.; Venezuela, 8,268 
ewt.; New South Wales, 7,928 owt. ; Queensland, 
8,201 owt.; New Zealand, 3,348 cwt. ; West Coast 
of Africa, 12,503 ewt.; Argentine Confederation, 
1,478 cwt.; Heuador, 28 owt.; Mexico, 18 cwt.; 
British Guiana, 1,812 cwt.; Nova Scotia, 4,317 ewt. ; 
China, 94 cwt.; Siam, 135 ewt.; French India, 2,348 
ewt.; Ceylon, 8,269 ewt.; Persia, 527 ewt.; Algeria, 
20 ewt.; Ganibia, 120 cwt.; Sierra Leone, 493 owt. ; 
Gold Coast, 2,721 ewt.; Cape of Good Hope, 561 
ewt.; Natal, 4,368 cwt.; Mauritius, 6 cwt.;. 
Euphrates and Persian Gulf, 1,060 cwt. ; Syria and 
Palestine, 7,326 cwt. ; Greece, 571 cwt.; Malta, 832 
ewt.; Illyria and Dalmatia, 2,114 cwt.; Italy, 611 
ewt. Total, 12,047,964 cwt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Queen has been elected a member of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

‘Tue Government of the Dominion of Canada are 
about to construct a railway through British terri- 
tory to the Pacific, 

A PLAN has been submitted to the Duke of 
Argyll for the removal of the Indian Museum to 
South Kensington. 

Tue Queen has conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on Dr. Cormack, in recognition of his distin- 
guished services during the two sieges of Paris. 

Tue Emperor of Brazil has spent 4,600,000 francs 
(180,4001.) since he has been on his tour, and, hav- 
ing arrived at the end of his resources, he is going 
home. 

Ir is gratifying to learn that when the Gaekwar 
of Baroda heard that the Prince of Wales had got 
over his dangerous illness he distributed 5,000. in 
charity. 

THE BricHTon AquaRriumM.—Every possible pro- 
gress is being made towards the completion of the 
works of the Brighton Aquarium. As many hands 
are employed night and day as work can be found 
for, and there is every expectation of the structure 
being completed by the end of this month. 

THERE is a proposition to build a railroad on which 
ships can be transported across the Isthmus of 
Panama by rail. It is estimated that this line, with 
floating docks and other apparatus for raising the 
ships, would cost only twenty-two and a-half mil- 
lions of dollars, while a canal would cost eight times 
that sum. 

New RESIDENCE FoR THE Pors.—The ladies of 
Belgium have recently purchased by subscription 
and presented to the Pope the mansion of the Che- 
valier Wyns de Raucourt-Legrand, on the Chaussée 
de Wavre. The building is in the Italian style, and 
well fitted for the residence of the Papal Nuncio, 
who is about to remove thither. 

MeEssaGE FROM THE QueEN TO INDIA.—The 
Queen has sent, through his Royal Highness the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the following gracious reply to 
Lord Napier’s expression, on behalf of the army, of 
sympathy with the Queen’s anxiety, and congratu- 
lation on the improvement of the Prince’s health :— 
**The Queen desires to express to you her gratitude 
for the kind feeling shown by yourself and the army 
in India towards Her Majesty at this trying time. 
The latest intelligence of the Prince is most satis- 
factory.” 
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NCTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





F. W. L.—The age is much too young. 

Livety Em.—Your application should be better authen- 
ticated. 

T. P.—The handwriting is bold and legible, but some- 
what careless. 

J. E. F.—Explain your ailments to a chemist in your 
locality, and take the medicine he prescribes for you. 

Aimee and Fro have sent neither particulars of age 
nor details of personal appearance. 

Oxivia W.—The description and the request are both 
much too indefinite. 

Gerorce L.—It is generally thought imprudent for a 
man under the age of twenty-five to marry. 

G. P. S.—You must wait until your prospects have be- 
come realized. 

R. H. (Farringdon).—The statement is deficient in 
many particulars. 

Atrrep.—l. The 4th August, 1848, fell on a Friday. 
2. The handwriting is very good. 

ANNABELLA is recommended to defer for a year or two 
any practical consideration of the matter about which 
she writes. 

RowaLp.—In all probability the young lady's subsequent 
silence is accounted for by some previous or other en- 
gagement. 

Lizz1r.—At your age you should think twice before you 
involve yourself in the cares which naturally ensue after 
matrimony. 

Heven EvizasetH.—1. The handwriting is very good. 
2. The omission of your own age is important. It will 
‘be useless to insert the advertisement as it now stands. 

3. De V.—1. The handwriting is good and stylish. 2. 
You must on no account keep such a matter as you refer 
to secret from your guardians. 

R. E. L.—White feathers are cleaned by soap and 
water beaten into a fine lather, with which the feathers 
are delicately but well washed. They are then placed in 
pure clean water, and dried by being shaken. 

Litr W.—1l. When the manuscript is received it will 
be carefully considered. You had better retain a copy in 
case of an adverse verdict. 2. The handwriting is quite 
good enough. 

Locomotive.—The holidays to which an apprentice is 
entitled depend upon the terms of the indenture by 
which he is bound, and the custom of the trade or em- 
ployment which his master pursues. 

A. H. 8. (Ludlow).—The Cat Show was held at the 
Crystal Palace in the autumn of 1871. The Baby Show 
aud the Barmaid Show were held a year or two previously 
at the North Woolwich Gardens. 

Lovey.—Many thanks for the information you have 
sent, of which we had no knowledge. We are very much 
of your opinion. We have perused your long letter with 
out pleasure, but find we have nothing more to say in 

Teply. 

Mitprep.—l. You have either mis-read the passage 
or taken seriously what the author intends to be a joke. 
2. Nitrate of silver when taken internally is poisonous, 
and should never be medically used except under the 
direction of a physician or a surgeon, 

J. U. P.—Dissolve three pints of alum and one pint of 
acetate of lead iu hot water. Then add one eighth ofa 
pint of potash and as much chalk. Immerse the cloth in 
this liquid for twenty-four hours, then let the cloth be 
well wrung aud hung up to dry. 

Harry W.—1. The leaning position of the celebrated 
‘Tower of Pisa is considered to be accidental, and to arise 
from a sinking of the soil upon which it stands, Not- 
withstanding, architects assert that the structure is 
quite safe. 2. We do not admire your handwriting, but 
jt is legible. 

ApinE Acnes CLara.—The fur can be cleansed by being 
well rubbed, first with wet mahogany sawdust and then 
witb dry mahogany sawdust. The use of magnesia is not 
recommended. All foreign materials, such as linings, 
must be removed from the fur before the process is com- 
menced. 

AnNIE.—The general rule is that you introduce the gen- 
tleman to the lady, or the person lower in the rank of 
precedence to the pone higher. This being so you men- 
tion the name of the lower rank first. Your individual 

gomipenee would be a guide when the condition in life is 
equal. 

_FRIENDLESS.—You should apply to the registrar of 
births for the district in which you were born for a cer- 


died to seeif his will was proved there, or if 
tion to his effects was granted to any one. 

A Constanr Susscringr (Sheerness).—Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier died on Tuesday, the 6th November, 1860, 
at twenty minutes to sixa.m., at his residence, Mer- 
chistoun Hall, near Portsmouth. He was born on March 
6, 1786, and was consequently in the 75th year of his age. 
He had only one child, a daughter. 

Lizz18.—1. The first part of your note arrived too late 
to be available. 2. In reply to your second request par- 
ticulars of the ingredients of which a soda cake is com- 
posed are subjoined: Flour, half a pound; bicarbonate 
of soda, two drachms; tartaric acid, two drachms ; 
butter, four ounces ; white sugar, two ounces ; currants, 
four ounces ; two eggs; warm milk, half a teacupful. 
Anxious OnE.—Ladies who wish the state of their af- 
fections to be known by the manner in which they wear 
their rings confine such tokens to the left hand, reserv- 
ing the right hand merely for the purposes of display. A 
lady observant of the custom will, when not en: 

wear a ring on the first finger of her left hand; if en- 
gaged, on the second ; and if she intends to die unmar- 
ried, on the fourth. 

Emicrant.—We have taken some trouble about your 
question, yet cannot obtain the information you require. 
Indeed, on the supposition that your orthography is cor- 
rect, we cannot find the names of the places in the Atlas 
or Gazetteer. Should it be that you refer to the district 
of Colombia, so named in honourof the great discoverer, 
Columbus, you will find that country in the north-west 

rtion of South America. Since 1831 Colombia hasbeen 

ivided into the three independent Republics of Ecua- 
dor, Venezuela, and New Granada. The climate is gene- 
rally hot, but owing to the abundance of mountains in 
the district the range of temperature is very varied. 
Nature is most prodigal of her gifts, both in vegetable 
and animal productions. The prevailing religion is the 
Roman Catholic, and the } agar things cultivated and 
traded in are cocoa, coffee, cotton, indigo, sugar, to- 
bacco, hides, and cattle. The wines of Colombia arealso 
in good repute. 


THE FIRST SNOW IS FALLING, 


The first snow is falling, 
And all the bleak night 
Is stern winter showing 
Lost none of his might ; 
While through town and forest 
A loud anthem rings 
Smote from naked branches 
By tierce tempest wings. 


The first snow is falling, 
Yet in town and dell 
The songs of warm households 
Unfearingly swell. 
They mingle divinely 
With winter’s great voice: 
Men, women, and children 
In storm may rejoice. 


And, oh! when the morning 
Strows round and below 
How Purity’s symbolled 
By white robes of snow, 
What heavenly meaning 
Will breathe in the song 
From households so flowing 
The winter eves long ! 





W. B. W. 


Jessir, twenty, medium height, fair, brown wavy hair, 
dark eyes, and pretty. Respondent must be a dark 
gentleman of independent means. 

CraupbE, twenty-three, medium height, in business as 
a hairdresser. spondent must be a tall, fair young 
woman about his own age. 

Cravupi0, thirty, tall, good looking, black curly hair, 
dark eyes, whiskers, and tache, and a volunt 
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Court of Probate for the district in which your father | hair, brown eyes, loving, and domesticated, would like , 
administra- 


marry a tall, fair gentleman. 
Misyre S., nineteen, tall, slender, brown hair, blu; 
eyes, good looking, andloving. Respondent must be ta)|, 
dark, and gentlemanly, 
J. J., thirty, medium height, a mechanic, who wishe; 
to meet witha sensible woman of about twenty-eight, 
that can cook a dinner, manage a home, and be a goo 
and loving wife. 
Anni, twenty, tall, blue eyes, light brown hair, indus. 
trious, domesticated, and would make a g and lovin, 
wife. Respondent must be tall, dark, steady, and fonj 
of home. 
MauataBeEL, twenty, 5ft. 2in., brown hair, hazel eyes, 
opt nme men te pe pe gem oy ny 
the average height, of g ucation, lovingly dispo: 
and about thirty. : oe 
Lyp14, twenty, rather short and stout, not very gooj 
looking, but has a moderate income left to her by her 
father. Respondent must be tall, fair, well educated, 
and loving. 
Husenrt, a tailor, thirty, medium height, dark hair, 
eyes, and whiskers, Respondent must be about twenty. 
five, fair, loving, and domesticated ; a domestic servant 
preferred. 
Crarissa, a dressmaker, seventeen, tall, slender, dar: 
blue eyes, golden hair, domesticated. and passionately 
fond of music. Respondeyt must bea dark young ma 
fond of home and music. 
Aynerre S., twenty-five, a widow, tall, dark, good 
looking, has a hter aged four—would like to marry 
awe one much older than herself; a tradesman pre. 
erred, 
Ruopa, twenty-three, tall, dark brown hair and eyes, 
Respon- 





affectionate, fond of home, and domesticated. 
sane meee be tall, dark, and loving; a tradesman pre. 
erred. 

Juno, a brunette, with coal-black eyes and hair and 
even white teeth, would like to marry a good-looking 
fair gentleman between twenty-five and thirty; she is 
twenty years of age, domesticated, aud would make a 
loving wife. 

CINDERELLA, seventeen, 5ft. 2in., fair, dark eyes, lov. 
ing, lively, good tempered, fond of music aud dancing, 
and would like to correspond with a tall, dark young 
man, of gentlemanly appearance, amiable disposition, 
and with the same tastes as herself. , 


pered, loving disposition, can play and sing, wash and 
mend, and is quite capable of looking after a home. Re- 
spondent thust be intelligent, and ina good profes. 
sion. 

R. A., twenty-three, a gunner in the Royal Artillery 
—in a field: brigade, 5ft. llin. in his socks, fair com 
plexion, good looking, well educated, and expects pro- 
motion quickly. yo pe must be a dark young per- 
son, not too short, and in a respectable position. 

Bricut Eyes, twenty-three, WickEp Eres, twenty; 
both fair, medium height, affectionate, and domesticated, 
would like to correspond with two gentlemen with a view 
to matrimony. ‘Bright Eyes” would prefer a sailor 
with a very loving heart; “ Wicked Eyes” a clerk iy 
good circumstances, who is very affectionate. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 


C, Y. M. is responded to by—* O. H. M.,” tweity, fair 
cheerful, domesticated, and answers inevery respect to 
“C, Y. M.'s” wishes. ’ 

hk, B. G. by— Eve C.,” twenty, tall, and fair, and 
would make a loving wife to a kind husband. 

N. D. F. by—* Louise,” nineteen, tall, dark, domesti- 
cated, fond of home and children. 

Henry Hvupert by—“ Laura,” twenty-four, 5ft. 4in., 
fair, gray eyes. and very good tempered. 

JuLes by—* L.,” nineteen, dark, very nice looking, af- 





Respondent must be fair, domesticated, and loving. 

Aur, twenty-four, 5ft. Llin., dark, good looking, and has 
a thin black moustache. Respondent must be fair, blue 
eyes, and of refined manners, 

Atrrep 8., twenty-two, who keeps a ham and beef 
shop, sadly wants a wife to help him in the summer ; she 
must be r tably i 

ANNABELLA, thirty, medium height, brown hair and 
eyes, loving, domesticated, aud fond of home and chil- 
dren, Respondent must be a dark gentleman about 
forty ; a widower preferred. 

Epwa, nineteen, short and stout, dark hair and eyes, 
loving, domesticated, and fond of home and children. 
Respondent must be steady, industrious, and able to keep 
a wife comfortably. 

Soruie, eighteen, tall, very fair, blue eyes, golden hair, 
and nice looking, wishes to correspond with a tall, fair 
gentleman with a view to matrimony; he must be loving 
und true. 

Mortimer, thirty-six, medium height, a military ap- 





{ pearance, black hair, eyes, and moustache. Respondent 


must be good looking, tall, domesticated, and tble to 
make a good home comfortable. : 

EmMELINE, ao laundress in business for herself, thirty, 
rather short, clear complexion, loving, and lively. Re- 
spondent must be tall, good looking, loving, and in a 
good position. ‘ 

JoOLuiTy, twenty-two, 5ft. Sin. fair, moderately good 
looking, musical, loving, and fond of home. Responuent 
must be a tall, dark young woman, domesticated, and 
fond of music; a Jewess preferred. 

Merry Manian, nineteen, medium height, fair com- 
plexion, wavy brown hair, merry, fond of a joke and 
music. Respondent must be a merry, good-tempered 
young man of about twenty-five, and loviug. 

Mienonette, twenty-five, a tradesman’s daughter, 
brown hair and eyes, amiable, good looking, and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be good looking, tall, and fond 
of home ; a tradesman or mechanic preferred. 

NE LLIe and Lovure,—“ Nellie,” eighteen, fair hair, blue 
eyes, lively, musical, and domesticated, would like to 





tid cate of your birth; and search in the Registry of the 


marry a tall, dark geutleman. “Louie,” twenty, dark 


te, and fond of home. 

Sreapy Workman by—" Louey,” twenty-six, who thinks 
she is all “ Steady Workman ” can desire. 

Cuartig by —“ Annie G.,” twenty-eight, medium 
hcight, dark complexion, very industrious, fond of home 
and would make a devoted wife to 2 good husband. 

True BLue by—‘‘ Mary,’ a domestic servant, tolerably 
educated, dark curly hair, dark gray eyes, a merry dispo- 
sition, and is 4ft. llin. in height. 

Susan by—“ A. B. C.,” a widower just turned forty. 
‘a. B. C.” is a tradesman about 5it. 8in., steady, fond of 
home, and loving. 

AIMEE by—“ Fred,” thirty-one, 5ft. 8in., by profession 
a traveller, dark, moustache, no whiskers ; could offer 
*“ Aimee ”’ a true heart and a good home. 

Herspert and GrorGe by—* Gertrude” and “Carrie.” 
* Gertrude ” is eighteen, rather dark, and accustomed to 
business. ‘‘ Carrie” is twenty, rather fair, and would 
make a good wife. ’ 

Dorcas would like to know what is ‘ Edward's” 
trade. 
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CaroLixe, twenty-two, fair, well educated, good tem. , 
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